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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover shows you the face of hope. You are privileged 
to help answer this child’s prayer and the prayers of thousands 
like her in naked and starving Europe. In this number, we 
give you a pictorial report on the work you are enabling 
Carleton Fisher to do for needy folk in Holland (page 449). 
Here is a Report From Holland which should stimulate us 
all to continue to send our bundles of clothing to the Univer- 
salist Collection Warehouse at 31 East 35th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. and to continue to send them until the needs are all 
met. 

For the beautiful cover, we are indebted to our friend and 
colleague, Dr. William B. Lipphard, editor of Missions, who 
loaned us the engraved plate. 


Henry Holm has spent his life fighting totalitarianism 
and he has suffered for his convictions. He speaks from first- 
hand experience to the pressing question, Can We Hope to 
Educate Germany? 


William J. Arms, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Peoria, Illinois, gives us all a stern and much 
needed reminder that it is Time to Stop Baiting People. 


Frank D. Adams, preacher, author and one-time president 
of the Universalist Church of America, speaks to our present 
needs in More Knowledge or More Courage. 


Leslie C. Nichols, minister of the Melrose Universalist 
Church, calls our attention to World Communion Sunday. 


W. S. Edgar of the Worldover Press reports an important 
legal decision from Canada in Canadian Courts Say: “No Race 
Barriers to Property.” 


Robert Killam, who opened one of the most significant 
conferences of the Akron Assembly with a challenging and 
provocative address, gives us the substance of that address 
in The Church in Our Town for the publication of which we 
have had many requests. 


George A. Gay in his Rambles of A Roving Parson gives 
us a helpful discussion of Biographies. 
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RUSSELL LECTURE TO BE DELIVERED BY 
CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


The annual Russell Lecture of Tufts College School of 
Religion will be held at Goddard Chapel, Tuesday evening, 
October 15, at eight o’clock.. Dean Emeritus Clarence R. 
Skinner, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., will deliver the lecture on 
Superstitions, Reason, and Faith in Religion. 
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he? 


Said the Atom Bomb to His Nucleus, 
“Get Ready to Blow, Brother!” 


HE “get tough” policy of our government, so 

widely advertised and so obviously applied to one 
nation alone, Russia, is a blind alley under which there 
is a time bomb with a short fuse. That bomb is 
loaded with Uranium 235, nicely adjusted to produce an 
unprecedented explosion. 

We are stupidly setting the stage for the destruc- 
tion of our descendants. While we proceed to “get 
- tough” with Russia, the Franco government, blessed 

by the Vatican, goes its brutal way unmolested, en- 
joying a benevolent kind of non-attention by our state 
department. In the dark corners of Argentina, (the 
same “Argentina sponsored for membership in_ the 
United Nations by this same state department) Nazi 
and fascist sympathizers perfect their plans for another 
try at world conquest. 

Every mother’s son, who died in battle, died in 
vain if this senseless war mongering goes on. It is 
past time for us to realize that we must treat ALL other 
friendly nations as friends if we are to build peace. 
Both Britain and Russia are our friends. Britain is 
as important to us as are the Russians and no more 
Maportant to us than are the Russians. France and 
‘Belgium. Czechoslovakia and Norway, and other na- 
tions, where men and women fought against tyranny, 
either in armies or in underground movements, are all 
our friends. To treat any one of them in less friendly 
“manner than the others is not only immoral; it is 
positively dangerous. Such a policy divides a world 
under threat of atomic warfare, and such a_ world 
can not afford to be divided into two camps, drifting 
_ further apart with each argument. 

Mr. Henry Wallace may have used bad judgment 
in timing his objections to our foreign policy. Many 
so believe. However that may be, Mr. Wallace ex- 
pressed the misgivings of millions of Americans as 
they watched the relations between this country and 
Russia deteriorate steadily. Mr. Wallace has at least 


done us the great favor of calling the present bad 
policy what it is, the road to war. 

We must wake up and act on the fact that a nation 
does not need to be either an appeaser or a bully to 
guard its welfare. We must realize that neither ap- 
peasement nor “getting tough” makes for peace. A 
policy of courteous firmness applied to all other nations 
coupled with a realistic and reasonable willingness to 
compromise for the common good is the only road to 
peace. This policy is due Russia every bit as much 
as it is due any of our other former allies. We do not 
agree with every detail of Mr. Wallace’s proposed 
policy, but we believe it to be essentially sound be- 
cause it contemplates fair and equal treatment of all 
nations. To call Wallace’s proposals appeasement, is 
sheer nonsense. ' 

Britain does not have the kind of democracy we 
have. Britain (hush, hush) has a socialistic govern- 
ment and several of her dominions are far, far to the 
left compared with either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic concept of democracy. In spite of these un- 
disputed facts, Britain is our friend. We would not 
embark on the senseless policy of “getting tough” with 
the British Commonwealth. Britain has done many 
things in India which we have not liked and Britain 
is doing many things in Palestine and the middle East 
which we do not like. We sensibly do not condemn 
Britain wholesale and “get tough” with her because 
of these regrettable facts. 

Tn like manner, Russia is distinctly not a democracy 
as we understand democracy. Russia, in the few 
months since the shooting stopped, has done many 
things we do not like. Russia is still our friend. But, 
we decided to single her out from all our other friends 
and apply to her a tough and unyeilding policy. 

The “get tough” with Russia policy doesn’t make 
sense. hut it does make glorious flag waving speech 
material for politicians. 
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The “get tough” with Russia policy doesn’t make 
sense but it will make war inevitable for our descend- 
ants if we continue it. 

The “get tough” with Russia policy doesn’t make 
sense, but it makes Hitler’s most cherished dream of 
dividing the allies come true. 

In this atomic age, division equals destruction. 

An atom and its nucleus had an argument. Said 
the atom to his nucleus, “I’m getting tough with you. 
I don’t like you. Get ready to blow, brother.” 

Now nobody knows what became of brother atom 
since brother nucleus went off. 


WHAT KIND OF CHRISTIANITY FOR JAPAN? 


HILE we are studying the question of the best 

kind of world outreach program and the most 
strategic locale, other church organizations are at 
work all over the world. To say this, is not to say 
that our International Church Extension Board is 
neglecting its duties. The facts of contemporary life, 
however, make the matter of world outreach by 
liberal Christian forces urgent. Robert Evans, sec- 
retary of the International Youth for Christ move- 
ment, reported recently that sixteen Youth for Christ 
rallies are now operating in cities in Japan and fifteen 
in China. He asserted that “missionaries in Japan” 
report that “the Youth for Christ Rallies were having 
more of an effect toward conversion of Japan than, all 
the missionary work done in the past.” 


Perhaps the Youth for Christ people are over op- 
timistic. However that may be, they are on the job 
hard at work in both Japan and China. If liberal 
Christianity has a mission to the Orient, we had bet- 
ter get on with it. 

It’s later than we think! 


AN ANNUITY FOR YOU 


RDINARILY we do not comment on matters in 
the field of finance. The fact that we hear much 
from many people about lower rates of interests on 
limited funds needed for incomes moves us to a few re- 
marks on annuities. Recently a very good business man 
friend of our said, “In these days of fluctuating security 
prices and unsettled business conditions, every person of 
limited financial resources should have as a base, an an- 
nuity with guaranteed income.” This is sound advice. 
In this connection, we remind our readers that the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House has an annuity service for 
our people. This service is mutually profitable to the 
annuitant and to his church publishing house. Why 
not look into your Universalist Publishing House an- 
nuity plan? 
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WOLFE GOES TO WESTERN RESERVE 


HE fact that Dr. Roland Emerson Wolfe has be- 
come head of the Department of Biblical Studies at 


Western Reserve University, occasions both pleasure 
and regret. We are happy that Dr. Wolfe has had this. 
well-earned recognition and promotion. We are most 
unhappy that he is no longer on the faculty of Tufts 
College School of Religion. 

Dr. Wolfe is one of the leading Old Testament 
scholars of our time. Candidates for the ministry, 
who studied under him, entered their work thoroughly 
grounded in the “law and the prophets.” They knew 
that great collection of historical and religious docu- 
ments which were the scripture of Jesus’ day. 

Throughout his entire professional career at Tufts, 
Dr. Wolfe has given himself most generously to the 
work of the Universalist church. He has taught in 
our summer institutes and he has served in our 
churches. From time to time, he has also rendered 
most valuable service to the readers of THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaver by his brilliant articles on the Prophets. . 

Roland Wolfe is that relatively rare combination, 


a brilliant teacher and at the same time a productive 


scholar. What is more, he is a scholar who can write 
in plain English, understandable by and interesting to 
the layman, as witness, “Meet Amos and Hosea,” the 
first of a series of books on the Hebrew prophets. 

We are as glad that Dr. Wolfe has been promoted 
as we are sorry that he is lost to Tufts. He is not, 
however, lost to our fellowship. He remains a Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, 
tian gentleman, respected and beloved by his fellow 


a modest Chris- — 


clergy. We look forward to Roland Wolfe’s leadership — 


in the counsels of midwestern Universalism. 


HAVE YOU RAISED YOUR MINISTER’S 
SALARY? 


ERY soon we expect to print a list of the Univer- 
salist churches that have raised their ministers’ 


salaries so that those salaries will enable the ministers — 


to meet the abnormal rise in living costs. 


While we are on the subject, it should be noted — 
that such raises are not just humanitarian gestures. — 
Every church that sees to it that its minister has an 3 


adequate income, insures itself of a better program — 
of religious and community service. This is not an 
evidence of the so called “profit motive” in the minis- 
try. It is not so because ministers ‘ 


An adequate income for the minister is necessary 
because no man can go on indefinitely doing good work 
when he is harassed by bills. 


Have you raised your minister’s salary yet? Tf 
not, won’t you do so now? 
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‘are out for they 
money,” for ministers are not money seekers. 4 


PORT 
FROM 
HOLLAND 


Your contributions to the 
Universalist Service Com- 
mittee work opened this 
door of hope to these coura- 


geous Dutch folk. Carl Fisher and his helpers get things ready for 
distribution. 


he story which these pictures tell 
do more than bring satisfaction to 
who contributed clothing. It will 
us all realize that the job is a con- 
us one until our Dutch friends have 
ne help they need. So, we will keep 
nding clothing to the warehouse. 


The folks say the clothing is wonderful. = 


; 


Thank you American Friends. Below—A pair of shoes to fit all sizes of feet. 


Can We Hope to Educate Germany? 


Henry Holm 


Two former friends of mine, now living outside Germany, declared 
recently that no more effort should be made to re-educate the German 


nation. 


The task was hopeless. 


They have no personal knowledge of what goes on in Germany today. 
They know only their former bitter experiences here, and what they find 
in the papers. I had the same bitter experiences—nine years in prison— 


but I came back to Germany freely and am now a teacher. 


I think I am 


entitled to answer that hopeless statement of my friends. 


7 ,\IRST of all, history shows us that a warrior nation 
T’ can be led back to peaceful life. In 1815, with the 
same right as now, Europe could have said: “We can- 
not live together with the French. They deliberately 
invaded all countries from Spain to Russia and Egypt. 
They invaded Austria three times, and occupied Italy 
and Germany in part for nearly twenty years. When 
the dictator came back from exile, the French followed 
him at once into new adventures. Let us extinguish 
the French; there is no other course!” But Europe 
made a very reasonable peace with the French and 
maintained it for forty years. 

But is there any such hope with regard to Ger- 
mans? Let me speak from my own experience, for 
I am working behind that “iron curtain” referred to 
in every letter I get from the western zones of Germany 
as well as from abroad. It was an American officer 
who first suggested to me, after reading my record: 
“But you oughtn’t to apply for a clerk’s job at Ameri- 
can Headquarters. You ought to go into education! 
‘Who else could do that now but people like you?” 

A friend of mine, in the school department of Rus- 
sian-occupied Brandenburg, called me to Potsdam. 
Within half an hour, I was engaged as a lecturer in 
history at an academy for future teachers. No one 
asked me if I was in any party. (I am not.) My only 
istructions were: “Teach history as internationally 
as you can.” 

No one has asked me yet about my party. I am 
an anti-fascist, an accepted “victim of fascism.” That 
is enough. And the future teachers? Is it true that 
behind the “iron curtain” only those are accepted who 
belong to the all-powerful SED—the merger party 
of Communists and Socialists? The majority here 
belong to no party. In one class the SED has eleven 
members, the Christian Democrats one; in another 
class the SED has eleven, but the Christian Democrats 
fifteen or more. The Liberals, though not present, are 
not barred. Their chief asked in my presence for 
permission to address the school for his party. He 
was willingly given the chance and attendance was 
made compulsory. 
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“WALL OF CHINA” 


What about the pupils? When I asked a girl in 
class what she knew about China, she smiled sadly: 
“They say there’s a very long wall in that country. 
That is all I know.” “But don’t you understand that 
East Asia is as important as Europe now?” “We 
understand that perfectly,” she answered, “and we're 
only too glad you’ve come to teach us history. We 
are learning things now we never heard a word about. 
During the last twelve years, remember, only German 
history was taught in this country.” One must have 
patience! 

But German history is important—especially in 
Potsdam. I have long felt that Frederick II, called 
sometimes “the Great,” is more responsible than any- 
one else for the upheaval we have gone through in our 
time. He left two great forces behind him in Germany, 
which have prevented its unity. He, it was, initiating 
the First Partition of Poland in 1772, who dug the 
abyss between Germans and Poles. He, it was, who 
created that special class of Prussian militarists who 
have caused war after war. How often before had I 
found myself alone attacking the “Wiseman of Sa 
Souci!” Now, suddenly, I was where I had longed 
It was my duty to go to the roots of our 
present shortcomings, to destroy that hideous legend 
which had deceived so many credulous young people, 
and to do so within two hundred yards of that famous 
garrison church of Potsdam where Frederick lies 
buried, where, in 1933, Hitler and Hindenburg cele- 
brated their alliance, hailed by the crazy outbreak of 
one hundred-thousand chauvinists. It is not my duty; 
it is my privilege.» I might have a higher position in 
some administration, but IT do not care for any. In 
this turbulent country, I am a happy man. ; 

When, in one examination, I offered the choice of 
writing on “The Politics of Frederick IT and its Effect 
on the Present,” two-thirds of the students chose this 
rather than the topics from science. Perhaps from 
a kind of local vanity, a good many of these Potsdam 
youngsters promised they would one day, before their 
own classes, help to destroy the “Spirit of Potsdam.” 
One girl wrote that she had seen the Russians take 
away the statue of Frederick the Great and heard 
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some people wail that this last sign of national pride 
had been taken from them. “And now,” she con- 
tinued, “I will explain why this last act of destruction 
had to be, if ruined Potsdam is to be rebuilt some Ca Vina 

Perhaps some students still stick to the old legend 
of the Great King, but at least these two hundred 
and fifty, who deliberately wrote against him, are lost 


to his militarist ideology. So, from my personal ex- 


perience, I belive there is hope for an effective re- 
Remember that many of 
these students are living in ruined houses and see with 
their own eyes the fruits of militarism. 


Liye THREE IMPORTS 


a 


How can you, who are outside Germany, assist 
our efforts to re-educate her? First of all, send us 
food! It is not easy to teach—or to learn—on an 
empty stornach that democracy is the best of all sys- 
tems. Second, give us paper! Goebbels flooded the 


-country with his knavish propaganda. We cannot blot 


out that propaganda through the spoken word alone. 


GREAT deal is being said in the Press and by 

Radio commentators about the zron curtain mean- 

ing the*impossibility of knowing what is going on in 

Russia. Remembering that the same situation devel- 

oped after the last war we ought not to let ourselves in 
for the conspiracy. 

Here is a paragraph out of a letter received last 
week from Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Radio minister, 
and Dr. Louie D. Newton of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, it speaks for itself. 

“We travelled more than 5,000 miles within the 
USSR in a plane which was placed at our disposal 
by the government. Our tour, which we planned 


‘ourselves, took us to cities as widely separated as 
‘Leningrad in the far north and Tbilisi in the Georgian 


Republic. Our movement throughout was unrestricted. 


_ There was not a single request for information by any 


member of the delegation which was not granted. We 
took hundreds of photographs. In Moscow, we were 


-afforded the privilege of addressing the Soviet people 


over the radio. In short, we travelled with as com- 


plete freedom as any tourist might have in our 


country.” 

Being ministers, it was natural that the visitors 
should be primarily interested in the religious situation. 
They say that one Sunday morning some of the dele- 
gation tried to get into the Greek Orthodox Cathe- 
dral in Moscow which they did with great difficulty 


and at the same time, Dr. Newton was preaching to 


a congregation of 2,000 in the First Baptist Church 


All booksellers agree that it is easier than ever now 
to sell books since there is so little else to be bought. 
Yet all former stocks of books have been burned out 
and the present ration of paper can produce so few! 
How often pupils ask me: “Where can one find more 
details about what you told us?” and I have no 
answer. 


Third, give us some confidence! Every sign of 
good-will from the outside world is capital in our 
hands. I do not plead that the Occupation armies 
retire or that German industry be less strictly super- 
vised. I mean quite another thing. People here have 
begun to realize that in Germany the very worst class, 
the most ruthless egotists, came to power when the 
better elements neglected ‘to resist. Show us that in 
your nations now, not the ruthless, not those who in- 
sist on retaliation, are in control, but those who con- 
sider humanity as a whole, who want to build a better 
world, in which Germany will have its modest but 
safe place. Every sign of good-will from you will bear 
fruit. 


Time to Stop Baiting People 


William J. Armes 


in Moscow. Not a bad record for a nation which ac- 
cording to many is Godless. There is one aspect of the 
preachers’ life in Russia which would meet with approval 
in many quarters in our own land, namely, they do not 
preach about the social situation in which they live, 
in other words they stick to the gospel. 

All this is recorded because it is time to stop bait- 
ing people we do not like and act as if we had some 
confidence in the power of our own freedom. All is 
not well in Russia or America, each has its faults, but 
surely we have lived long enough to refuse to be 
pushed into a war situation by those whose only 
interest is the profit they can get out of war. There 
is in our world today enough suffering, enough poverty, 
enough homelessness. Let those of us who are Uni- 
versalists set ourselves against the task of redemption, 
restoration and conservation rather than against our 


fellow men. No matter where they lve. 


“He drew a circle and shut me out. 
Heretic rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


ee rape ee ee ee 
CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF ' 

CASH for the purpose of buying food should 

be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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More Knowledge Or More Courage? 


Frank D. Adams 


HE young man, who had come in to see me and 

talk things over, was down on his luck. He was 
sour and pessimistic, his whole attitude reflected in 
the cynical comment: “Oh, I guess, after all, we are 
nothing but a lot of maggots wriggling on an over-ripe 
orange. When we're done wriggling—that’s the end 
of it!” 

There was nothing original in the remark, for it has 
been said many times before and with variations. But 
it was significant as revealing the mind of a really 
serious, young person—much too young to be feeling 
that way. He was in no mood to listen patiently to 
the customary moral platitudes. He had, in effect, 
challenged every argument and precept upon which 
we have built all our canons of decent human behavior. 
What could one say in reply? 

I didn’t quote scripture or the creeds. He would 
have scoffed at what he called moralizing. Moreover, 
he himself was pretty good at quoting and could have 
matched any aphorism which I might have recited. 
So I looked him in the eye and said: “When moods 
such as yours overtake us, the sensible thing is to go 
ahead on the assumption that the things we wish were 
true actually are true—and so prove it one way or the 
other.” 


“In other words,” he retorted, quick as a flash, 
“kid yourself. Keep on believing in Santa Claus after 
you have grown up.” “No,” I replied, “don’t kid 
yourself. But do continue to believe in Santa Claus; 
for he is just the symbol of an abiding reality in human 
life—the principle of giving as the secret of living. And 
that is all these other things are—Bible, churches, 
creeds and rituals— symbols of something abiding in 
the human soul, a mystical and everlasting reality.” 


* * * 


After the young man had gone and I had thought 
our conversation through, I realized that he was a 
thumb-nail portrait of more people than you can count, 
_ men and women alike. I tried to fancy myself facing 
a congregation of just such men and women—frankly 
skeptical, disillusioned, slightly embittered, and above 
all quite fed up on respectable religion and forms of 
conventional piety. 

I should like, for just once, to face a congregation 
in which not a soul. believed a word of what T was, 
presumably, about to propound. (Maybe I do some- 
times—without knowing it!) No wonder preaching 
becomes flabby. So often, there is nothing to make it 
‘strike fire. Most of those who listen to it are already 
convinced—and rather bored. 


Then I tried to put into words the challenge of such 
a congregation. It would be something like this: Mr. 
Preacher-man, tell us what you actually know. Not 
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something which you may have been told or guessed 
at, but something proved and demonstrated that will 
make the living of a decent, ethical, brotherly kind of 
life seem a rational and satisfying kind of life to live. 
No verbal formulae out of the past, mind you, how- 
ever venerable. We want facts, not mere speculations. 
We are from Missouri—and you’ve got to show us! 

Now, that is a large contract. The conventional 
training given in most theological seminaries would 
not help much. It is plain that nothing academic, 
ceremonial or scholastic will fill the bill. Such argu- 
ment would be wasted—besides being of no conse- 
quence in the first place. One couldn’t get to first base 
with it. Whatever the preacher has the courage to 
offer, it must be simple and straight-forward, without 
cant or platitude, with the ring of reality, and above 
all, as practical as a freight train. 


It is well to remember that even Paul confessed 
that he knew only in part, that he was learning bit by 
bit. Such humility is a tower of strength. We know 
only in part, and that partial knowledge has been 
gained bit by bit. What is that part? Is it sufficient 
for the moment? How do we know it; how did we 
come by it; why are we sure about it? And what are 
the bits which, bit by bit, have totalled our present 
equipment of knowledge? 


These are the questions to be answered in facing 
that “show-me” congregation. Will you aid me, in 
this little drama of wits, by taking the part of that 
congregation? 

* * = 


Why not lay it out, step by step, in this fashion? 3 

First, as our starting-point, I know that I am, that 
I exist. There is an old saying that, no matter where 
you are going, you must ‘start from where you are. 
Perfectly obvious, but we do not always take account 
of it. Pundits and philosophers used to try to prove 
their own existence. As rational human beings, may 
we not take that for granted? 


I am; you are; he is. Each one of us, as an in- 
dividual, ts. Each one of us is aware of that fact. 
Each one of us is conscious of himself as a separate 
identity. No one here, or in any audience outside an 
insane-asylum, would doubt or dispute that  self- 
evident truth. So this is where we make our start. 
I know that I am; I know that I exist. 


The second step is this. I know that I exist in the 
midst of other beings like myself. This, too, is self- 
evident, requiring no formal proof. The physical 
senses bear witness to it: sight, touch, hearing—and 
in such places as crowded buses and street-cars, per- 
haps also smell. There is also a mental and spiritual 
awareness of one another which we all share. IT am 
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aware of all of you taken together. I am aware of 
each of you as an individual. I am peculiarly aware 
of certain ones of you because of the sympathetic 
reaction in your minds to‘what is going on in my mind. 

You are aware of me as an individual, in conse- 
quence of the incredible assumption on your part that 
Lam, able to instruct you! You are individually aware 
of.one another; consciously when you glance around 
at this one and that; subconsciously even when your 
minds are intent upon what I am saying. 

As a fact, therefore, this second point needs no 
further proof. But we elaborate it with the reminder 
that we have this common and communal existence as 

members of a social group and in certain social rela- 
tigns, with one another. This relationship is variously 
interpreted. Sometimes I think of myself as a citizen 

_ of the world, as a member of the human family as a 
whole, and under certain obligations because of that. 
Conditions as they have been rapidly developing in 
these latter days are making the need of such global 
awareness more imperative. More and more we must 

‘think of ourselves as members of a world community. 

Again I think of myself as a member of the white, 
_ Nordic, English-speaking family of mankind; again as 
an American, as a citizen of a local community, as 

minister of a congregation, as a husband, as a father, 
as a grandfather. For most practical purposes, how- 
ever, this social relationship is limited to rather small 
groups; church, neighborhood, business or professional 

associates, a circle of choice friends and one’s im- 

‘mediate family. I know all this about myself. You 
know it about yourself, too. It is our second step— 
as we go on bit by bit. 

We come now to the third step. I know that I 
have a$sumed a certain attitude towards this social 
group of which I am a part. And so have you. Did 
that shaft find you? Your impulse may be to con- 
tradict it, but that will not get you anywhere. It is a 
stubborn, incontrovertible fact. In your attitude 
towards the people around you, you are motivated by 
a certain spirit. You have a friendly manner or you 
are aloof, perhaps even hostile. You are predomi- 
nantly a giver or a grabber. You want to contribute 
something to the commonweal, or you maintain that 
the world owes you a living and you are interested 
orily’in collecting it. Your prevailing attitude is one 
‘of trust or suspicion. You are cruel or humane, piti- 
less- or’ compassionate, “hard-boiled” or sympathetic. 
You are gross and _self-seeking or you are sensitive 
and refined. 

Perhaps you are none of these by deliberate choice. 
- You may have drifted into your present attitude, fol- 
lowing a stupid example or the line of least resistance. 
You have nevertheless assumed a certain attitude 
with respect to the society of which you are a part. 
And so have I. This. is the third bit of knowledge 
which goes to establish something about life and about 
ourselves. I know it to be true. And so do you. 

To speak of attitudes, and the spirit of which they 
are the index, is to lead us quite naturally into our 
fourth step. In our dealings with one another, only 
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‘other human frailty is at the bottom of it. 


the frendly, cooperative, sympathetic and forgiving 
spirit will insure peace of mind and soul-content. It is 
therefore the rational spirit in which to live as a mem- 
ber of any social group. 

This, I know, is a highly controversial point, posing 
an issue which is sharp and clear. Some of you may 
not concur; others will cordially agree. But I am 
sticking to the text which you, as members of that 
“show-me” congregation, assigned me. You demanded 
that I tell you what I know. And I know that this is 
true; for I have tried it both ways and have proved 
it to my own satisfaction. If you adopt the same 
method, I have every reason to believe that you will 
arrive at the same conclusion. 


I do not claim that the exercise of such a spirit 
will always win a like reaction from others. That is an- 
other story. But I do maintain that it is the only spirit 
that will make it possible for you to keep on good 
terms with yourself. Moreover, it is the only spirit 
in which we can achieve any social progress. 

It is conceded, of course, that even the best of men 
and women sometimes fall short of this high ideal. 
We all waver more or less, and falter now and then. 
But we are predominantly on one side or the other. 
There are times when it is hard to be friendly and 
forgiving. Perhaps you.feel yourself the victim of 
malice or deceit, and the impulse of the natural man 
is to react in kind. But the point is that such reaction 
never brings you peace or contentment. Quite the 
opposite indeed. When one has learned this and at- 
tuned his life accordingly, then he has transcended the 
natural man. He has risen to a higher plane of spiritual 
understanding and social behavior. 


Note this fact; for it is a fact beyond all perad- 
venture. When one is assailed by malice or vindictive- 
ness, it will always be found that ignorance or some 
Just ac- 
cept that dictum and apply it always and everywhere. 
It will save you many bitter hours and heart-burnings. 

To illustrate the point, I recently had the unique 
experience of hearing myself roundly denounced as a 
reactionary. Just you think of that! I—who for forty 
years have been accused by both friend and foe of 
almost every kind and degree of radicalism—now to 
be pilloried in public as a reactionary! I was hurt. 
Not at the charge, but at the slur on a hard-earned 
reputation! 

Careful inquiry disclosed the reason for this amaz- 
ing accusation. It was two-fold. The first and super- 
ficial reason was that the individual making the charge 
was wholly ignorant of the matter at issue. The 
fundamental reason came to light in his naive con- 
fession that he is suspicious of everybody who does 
not earn his living by working with his hands, at some 
form of manual labor. Anyone who does not so labor 
with his hands, he concludes, must be a. reactionary, 
and cannot therefore be a friend of the common people, 
most of whom do support themselves by manual labor. 

Now do not miss the point. Let us not be diverted 
by any red-herrings of a social or economic. implica- 
tion; for, if we do, we shall bog down the same as my 
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misguided critic did. This man was ignorant of the 
facts in the case; moreover, his social philosophy was 
utterly wrong. What does that add up to? What good 
would it have done me to fight back in the same spirit 
at a man whose whole state of mind was such that he 
just couldn’t understand? He was ignorant and he 
was prejudiced; and ignorance and prejudice are never 
dispelled by tossing hard names back and forth in 
the verbal arena. Such assaults are invariably pro- 
voked by ignorance of some sort. We must learn to 
transcend them. 

We cannot pause now to explore the implications 
of this principle, tremendous as they are. Yet we 
must stress the idea of co-operation and the spirit that 
motivates it. It is the only way out of the jungle. 
Daily we are realizing how imperative it is in the 
coming world order. Gradually it is getting into the 
minds of men that we must work together if we are 
to advance the common interest, or even the parti- 
cular interest of anybody in the long run. It is only 
in co-operation, in a spirit of trust and friendliness, 
that we go forward. We must rise above petty politics 
and self-seeking if we are to have a more decent world. 
And the same rule holds when the human problem 
is reduced to its lowest social terms—the relationship 
between husbands and wives, parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, employers and employees, neigh- 
bors and neighbors, friends and friends. 

This I know, as another bit of knowledge picked 
up along the way. 

The fifth step is, to me, equally conclusive. I know 
that this is the heart of Christianity; as it is the heart 
of every other religion which has in it any redemptive 
power. 

It astonishes most people to have it pointed 


out that the religion of Jesus—and that is what J mean. 


by Christianity—is very little concerned about the 
future life, heaven or hell as post mortem conditions, 
or even God in an abstract theological sense. The 
gospel of Jesus is the gospel of human relationships on 
the wholesome basis of friendly co-operation and good 
will. In the language of that day it was called the 
kingdom. of heaven; but it was by no means limited 
to a next-world application. 

Do not conclude from this, however, that there 
was any denial or negation of God, immortality or the 
future life. These were all taken for granted. Jesus 
concerned himself with the business of helping men 
to become worthy of these sublime realities. He often 
used the expression “eternal life.’ He meant by that 
a quality of life that enters into men, rather than a 
material heaven into which men enter. Master that 
focal idea and the rest will take care of itself. 

How much does the Sermon on the Mount have 
to say about a heaven after death? Not one word! 
And this includes the Beatitudes and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Much good theology has been dashed off by im- 
patient laymen in the form of verse or aphorism. Baf- 
fled by ecclesiastical jargon or multiplicity of creeds, 
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they try to put the case, as they understand it, in a 
few pungent lines. The following verse tells the whole 
story. Theologians of the conventional sort could do 
worse than to ponder it well. 


“Our ingress to life is naked and bare; 

Our progress through life is trouble and care: 
Our egress out of it—we know not where! 
But, doing well here, we shall do well there: 
I could not say more by preaching a year.” 


Not all of you, perhaps, are yet ready to take the 
last step with me. But here it is, and I am equally 
sure of it. I know that this is the Religion which we 
endeavor to make real in the Universalist Church. No 
one claims to have attained unto it in full. We are 
reaching out our hands and hearts, trying prayerfully 
to lay a firmer hold upon it day by day. And everyone 
who has caught the gleam and felt the power of this 
all-inclusive faith shares my conviction that no religion 
with a smaller horizon can ever achieve the salvation 
of the world. 

That is why we have named it Universalism. It 
is universal—as wide as human life and as deep as 
human need. 


World Communion Sunday 
Leslie C. Nichols 


PPORTUNITY comes to us again as Universalist 
people to join in another World-Wide Communion 
Service on Sunday, October 6th. This is one of the 
greatest ideas that has ever come to mankind. The 
event seeks to join all faiths and all creeds in one 
service of memory to our common Master, Jesus 
Christ. 3 
There is a beautiful legend about Zaccheus. that 
when he was old, he still dwelt in Jericho, humble and’ 
pious before God and man. Every morning at sunrise, 
he went out in the fields for a walk, and he always came 
back with a calm and happy mind to begin his day’s 
work. His wife wondéred where he went on his walks, 
but he never told her. One morning, she secretly fol- 
lowed him. He went straight to the tree from which 
he first saw Jesus. Hiding herself, to see what he would 
do, she noticed that he took a pitcher and carrying 
water, poured it about the tree’s roots, which were 
getting dry in the sultry clime. He pulled up some 
weeds here and there. He passed his hand fondly 
ever the old trunk. Then, he looked up at the place 
among the branches where he had sat that day when 
he first saw Christ. Every Communion is such a 
reminder. It is an opportunity for such a reviving 
of our hope, such a rekindling of our love, such a 
restoration of our loyalty to God and such a renewing 
of our allegience to our Christian faith, May we in 
our entire denomination fully and faithfully observe 
World-Wide Communion. 
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The Church in Our Town 


Robert Killam 


S) given me, this theme was divided into three 
A sections; the Mission of the Church, the 
Mission of the Minister, the Magic of Lay Power. 
At“s my intention to make a broad approach to my 
subject. I must be content to address myself to cer- 
tain phases of each division of the theme, which appear 
to me to be of largest importance. My remarks will 
-come out of the general conception I have of the 
niission of the minister, the mission of the layman, and 
the mission of the church. 

It goes without saying that the primary function of 
the minister is to minister to the needs of the people 
‘of his church. Those needs are many: for under- 
standing and sympathy and comradeship, for comfort 

_and vision and inspiration—all of which a competent 
minister can and should give his people. But above and 
beyond all this, people need great preaching. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes writes: “A real sermon should be 
organized like a military campaign into an enemy’s 
country, with an array of ideas ‘as terrible as an army 
with banners.’ Instead, we are getting sermons that 
are like picnics into a nearby countryside for innocent 
exercise and play. . . A sermon, if worthy of itself, 
should have range and scope, as well as depth and 

height. . . The quality which Phillips Brooks found 
most lacking in the sermons of his time was ‘breadth.’ 
And by ‘breadth,’ he said he didn’t mean ‘tolerance of 
opinion or anything of that kind, but largeness of 
movenrent, the great utterance of great truths, the 
ereat enforcement of great duties as distinct from the 
minute, the subtle and ingenious treatment of little 
topics, side-issues of the soul’s life.” 

Dr. Holmes says, “I have dreamed for years of 
being a preacher in the great tradition—and it saddens 
and almost sickens me to think of the Sundays scat- 
tered through my life when I have climbed into my 
pulpit with a sermon half prepared, a body almost too 
tired to stand, and a mind too confused and distraught 
to be focused upon the business of the hour. Now 
When my work is almost done, and I have left only 

afew scant years of waning energy, I dream as Charles 
Lamb.dreamed of his children who were never born, 

of. the sermons I might have preached, of the hymns 

I might have written, of the books I might have pub- 

-lished, had I not given the best strength of my life to 
social causes. It is a real question—was I wise or 

* foolish in doing what I did?” 

=  This—from one of the very few outstanding masters 
of the art of preaching in our generation! Jf John 

’ Haynes Holmes places such importance on that part 

of the mission of the minister which is preaching, and 
is thus dissatisfied with his sermons, what does his 
word mean to ministers like myself who so often 
descend from their pulpits after an ill-considered ex- 
position of an unworthy theme? ; . 
Do not think for a moment that there isn’t a crying 
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need in our day for preaching that is prophecy of a 
grand order. Dorothy Thompson, who, though not a 
minister, is herself one of the great preachers and 
prophets of our day, has seen this need, and pictures 
it for us. 

Everywhere there is a hunger of the people to know 
what it is they live by, and they are yearning for a 
vision of a great future; they need to see the world as 
it is, yes, but even more they need to see the world 
as it could be, transformed and rebuilt by men of good 
will and the sacrificial spirit. Miss Thompson tells how 
the great crowd reacted to the Boston speech of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt two years ago. She says it was 
full of sharp and witty remarks, and that the great 
crowd laughed and responded with quick appreciation. 
But at the end of the speech he changed his tone and 
spoke with clear fervor of the American past and 
future when he said, “Peace, no less than war, must 
offer a spirit of comradeship, achievement, unselfish- 
ness, and an indomitable will to victory. .. I say we 
must wage the coming battle for America and for 
civilization on a scale worthy of the way we have 
waged this war against tyranny and reaction. . . I say 
we must wage a peace to attract the highest hearts, 
the most competent hands, and brains. That is the 
conception I have of the meaning of total victory. . . 
And that conception is founded on faith—faith in the 
unlimited destiny, the unconquerable spirit, of the 
United States of America.” 

And then, Miss Thompson says, “Through this 
passage, this testimony of utter faith, and this picture 
of the great battle for civilization to be waged in 
peace, the people stood in spell-bound silence, looking 
up at the President with rapt attention, and at the end 
the applause was a roar. Why? Because in that 
moment the President had spoken for them what they 
wanted, and needed, to hear—what they needed to fill 
the spiritual vacuum which thirty years of cynicism 
and four years of most terrible war had blasted jn their 
lives. And he spoke in the grand manner, not in a 
fireside talk or report, but to a living community of 
men and women, reaching out to each other, uncon- 
sciously, groping out to each other, and to him, for 
comfort and sustenance.” 

And the need is not less now! The challenge to 
the minister who recognizes his responsibility as a 
prophet was never so great! If the people of this age, 
with all its griefs and fears, find the ministers of our 
church unworthy and without understanding of the 
state of their souls, our church will die because it has 
betrayed the people! Here, in my opinion, is the great 
mission of the minister in a Universalist church today. 


The Magic of Lay Power 


The magic appears only when the lay people of a 
church realize that it is their responsibility, not the 
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minister’s, to create and maintain and build the church, 
physically and spiritually. The church is what you, 
its laymen, are. It is the sum of the qualities you 
bring to it. If the church is a failure, it is because you 
who constitute it are a failure. If it lacks the progres- 
sive spirit and social vision, it.is because you lack these 
qualities, or because you don’t give them place in your 
church. If it lacks standing in the community, it is 
because you, its people, have not earned standing in 
the community. If it lacks faith and has lost its spirit 
of adventure, it is because the eyes of its people are 
turned backward toward something that once was, and 
not toward the future and something that ought to be. 
Tf it is cold and unfriendly, it is because you who are 
the church are cold and unfriendly and selfish. If it is 
fearful and uncertain, it is because you lack courage 
and hope. 

Why do you belong to the Universalist church? 
You ought to know, even if the reason is that your 
father and mother belonged to it. Why do you sup- 
port it—because you think it’s good for others or 
because you think it’s good for you and because you 
want to be of some use to it? Some years ago a man 
wrote an article tellmg why he went to church. He 
said, “I go to church to get encouragement. I want to 
be interested and intellectually challenged. . . I want 
to be inspired and uplifted. I go to be enlisted in the 
hard jobs of life, but I also seek the courage to carry 
them through. I seek the faith to believe that the 
material and the will are here to repair and rebuild 
the world nearer to our heart’s desire. I go to church 
in sorrow, and ofttimes in deep discouragement. . . I 
expect to be steadied to meet whatever I must meet.” 
I think that’s a good statement of what a man might 
want when he comes to a Universalist church. Does he 
always find it? Do you as laymen think that you can 
buy all this for any and all who come to church looking 
for it by paying a minister $2,500 a year to create it 
for you? Are you doimg your part to see that all this 
can be found by anyone who comes to your church? 

There is no magic in lay power, any more than 
there is magic in a competent ministry. It is only 
because lay power is so seldom evidenced that it 
appears to be magical. There is only hard, spade work, 
done by Universalist laymen who take their faith 
seriously and who believe in the worth of their 
churches. I know, personally, the job that was done 
by young Walter Gallup in Woodstock, Vermont. He 
was determined that there should be a Universalist 
church in the town of Woodstock, and, single-handed, 
he created one out of very little material. He didn’t 
wave a wand. He trudged up and down the streets of 
Woodstock, and in and out of the roads leading to 
neighboring country villages, on foot, for he had no 
ear, and he talked to people about the Universalist 
church in Woodstock. He told them that they ought 
to be in it, and he showed them why. He regularly 
sent letters and cards to a mailing list. He mimeo- 
graphed notices and calendars. He secured preachers 
Sunday by Sunday. He organized an every-member- 
canvass, and raised a budget. He arranged special 
events and showed Woodstock that in its Universalist 
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church, 1t had something more than an empty building! 
All this he did while holding a full-time job, work- 
ing six days a week. It’s a wonderful story, but there’s 
no magic in it—only the hard, unremitting plugging 
of a Universalist layman who gave his church the 
important place in his life that every one of our 
churches should hold in the life of every one of us. 
The tragedy is that the Woodstock story is so unusual. 


Many Universalist laymen can be very decided and 
outspoken when they outline the qualities they must 
have in their minister when they are looking for one. 
They always know what they want. The minister 
must appeal to the young people and yet be liked by 
the aged. He must be a good preacher, but likewise, 
he must be regular in his parish calling. He must bea 
good mixer and a welcome representative of The 
Church In Our Town, but he must remember that he 
is our minister, and that after all we are paying his 
salary, and he mustn’t give too much time to outsiders 
at our expense. We don’t want him to take polities, 
or economics, or any controversial subject into the 
pulpit; we want his preaching to be ‘spiritual. He 
mustn't be over forty-five or we may be saddled with 
his care in a few years. He mustn’t be under thirty, for 
we don’t want an inexperienced boy just out of theo- 
logical school. He must be married, and his wife must be 
interested in his work, and must take an active part 
in our church life. I know this story backwards and 
forwards. In my work with churches in New England, 
I listen to it over and over again. Time after 
time I wait breathlessly for the climax which always 
comes when they say they are prepared to offer this 
paragon, when he appears with his compliant wife and 
two small children, a salary of two thousand dollars 
and house! 

Now don’t misunderstand me. You have every 
right to set down certain requirements that must be 
met by the minister you call to your church. But— 
turnabout is fair play, and by the same token there 
are certain requirements that Universalist ministers 
have a right to make of every Universalist church! 
We have a right, for instance, to expect an active mem- 
bership of more than fifty where a Universalist church 
claims to have three hundred and fifty members and 
constituents. We have a right, in view of our long 
heritage of liberalism, to find in any Universalist church, 
people, who as a group are fair-minded and open- 
minded, and free from ignorance and prejudice. (A 
man who bragged about being a_ third-generation 
Universalist once said to me, “The trouble with this 
town is that there are too many darned foreigners in 
it.” “Foreigners,” he said, as though his family 
history in that city dated from the time of the blessed 
Apostles! “Foreigners,” he said, when three hundred 
and fifty years before his searching commentary, 
there was nobody in the place where that 
city stood, unless it was an American Indian! 
Ts this a unique manifestation among Univer- 
salist laymen? We ministers have a right to expect 
something better than this in every Universalist 
church in the land!) We have a right to find in every 
Universalist church, to use Max Lerner’s words, “a 
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mature people, people who have put childish things 
behind them and risen to man’s estate, people willing 
to speak out against wrong, whereever they find it, 
every day, people who don’t have to bathe in the mud 
of racial or religious hatred in order to acquire the 
virility of he-men, people who don’t have to spit on 
negroes in order to get a sense of white potency, 
_ people who don’t have to make sidelong, slighting 
remarks about Jews in order to give satisfaction to 
a vicious prejudice.” 
_ Finally, we ministers have a right to expect to find 
in every Universalist church a congregation of people 
who are really liberal, whose liberalism has evidence 
_ in something more than thoughtless and painless assent 
té*& vaguely pictured ideal represented in the words, 
The Brotherhood of Man. There was a time when 
the rejection of the orthodox concept of “hell” and the 
acceptance of the concept of “the final harmony of 
all souls with God” was the height of Universalist 
liberalism. This was a great step in its time and I 
am not minimizing it. But there are many Univer- 
salists today who have not stepped beyond that early 
_ milestone of liberalism. Our churches number many 
who are militant theological liberals, but who take a 
completely out-moded position on every political, 
economic and social question. General Smuts has 
reminded us that “it is a poor tribute to our fathers 
to camp where they fell.” We ministers have the 
right to expect to find in every Universalist church 
_at least a large majority of people who won’t object 
to every new deal just because it’s new; a large majo- 
rity of people who don’t automatically condemn the 
strikers in every industrial dispute; a large majority 
of people who don’t want to go back to the Good 
Old D&ys and a solid security they once had when 
only the way ahead offers hope to countless people 
who never had anything! 

Probably more than one minister your church has 
had during your life-time has fallen far short of what 
you thought he ought to be. Probably you wondered 
what our theological schools were thinking of to turn 
out such ministers. Probably your judgments were 

' fair. But now I want you to take a look at 
the people who make up your churches. How well 
does tyour congregation fulfill the requirements every 

Wiversalist minister has a right to make of every 
“Universalist church in our fellowship? Do you think 
you have been let down more often by your ministers 
than they have been let down by you? ... Can you 
find part of the mission of the layman in what [I’ve 
just said? 

The Mission of the Church? 

Max Lerner says there are already signs in our 
éountry that “we are fleeing from the realities of the 
future into every form of escape. There is a flight 
to superstition . . . which has all the superficial in- 
dications of religion, but none of its deep sources of 
faith.’ He’s right. The proof was ina news item 
jn a recent number of the Chicago Tribune which 
told of two notable events to be held in Chicago that 
day. One was a service of ecumenical worship. The 
other was the opening, in the Arena,’‘of the largest 
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city-wide evangelistic campaign since those conducted 
in World War I days by the late Dr. William A. 
(Billy); Sunday. lhe evangelistic campaign was 
planned for many months, and continued under the 
title, “Life Begins.” The music director for the Youth 
for Christ campaign in Great Britain came by plane 
to direct the singing chorus of one thousand voices 
and the congregations which were expected to tax the 
nine thousand capacity of the Arena nightly. There 
was a succession of visiting evangelists, the last of 
whom was one John R. Rice, known as “the Will 
Rogers of the pulpit.” 

It will be the mission of our church to make liberals 
who will defend the way of life that is freedom when 
the thousands, who flock to the Arenas to get the 
“pie in the sky by and by” offered by authoritarian 
religion, stand primed to accept the so-called security 
and prosperity promised them by those who aspire 
to authoritarian government. 

I am not forgetting that our church has a mis- 
sionary mission. I think I have the least patience 
with the tired people of our churches who think, and 
frequently say, that the Universalist church has done 
its work, that we are not needed any more. My 
church has recently been broadcasting over a local 
radio station. [ am going to quote quotations I received 
from several of the radio listeners. From West Spring- 
field: “My husband and I left the church twenty years 
ago and have never gone back. We became very 
tired of being asked to believe what our intelligence 
told us was not true.” From an Army captain at 
Westover Field: “I would like to write to you ex- 
pressing my appreciation. . . Your church offers a 
belief which more and more men in the service would 
like to find, the power and goodness of God, not 
stylized and pressed into the format of the church, 
but rather living and acting every moment in every 
experience we go through.” Is our work done, now, 
when we are receiving back into civilian life millions 
of service men? From South Hadley: “My heart 
is filled with thanks that at last a church dares to 
preach the truth! It is like a beacon in the darkness 
that has gathered around the church of today.” When 
that letter was written I was in the midst of a series 
of sermons which were a simple exposition of basic 
liberal religion—Universalism: and Unitarianism. Yet 
here was an intelligent woman, living in the heart of 
a region studded with liberal colleges, to whom it was 
new! I shall quote one more excerpt—from a woman 
who has lived all her life in Springfield, my town. “TI 
became a church member when I was of high school 
age, here in Springfield. I am many years beyond 
that point now. ... I have never known about the 
beliefs of the liberal church, but am convinced now 
that it should have been my choice.” I am ashamed 
when I read that letter! Our church building has 
stood at Two-Hundred-Seven State Street since 1867, 
seventy-nine years, but where have its people been, 
and what have they been doing, if a lifelong resident 
of the city, who attended the high school which stunds 
next door to the church, can say that she has never 
known about the beliefs of the liberal church! Is our 
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work done? We haven’t made an honest start on it! 

We have a mission field, right here at home, in 
Our Town. There are men and women who are able 
to stand upon their own feet, without authority in 
religion, who do want and need what we have. But 
they don’t know there’s any church that has it! The 
people of such a church as ours should find them, 
and let them know that they are not alone. We should 
let them know that ours is a church for them, and 
for others like them. One man, if he be brave and 
free, can do a great deal. A company of men who 
are brave and free, a fellowship of them, a church 
of them, can do infinitely more. Should not such 
a church as ours, conceived in, and dedicated to the 
spirit of freedom, attract free people im a day when 
freedom and truth are deemed so important that 
whole nations have shed their very life’s blood for 
them? 

I hold no brief for that longed-for kingdom, that 
temple not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
That is beyond our present reach and doesn’t need 
us. Rather do I urge our Universalist church to 
the building of a far greater temple—that Temple 


of Man, whose foundation stones are freedom and 
good will and justice and truth, made with hands, 
and heads, and hearts, yours and mine—that shall 
be eternal in the world of men! 

The voice of Theodore Parker comes down across 
almost one hundred years to speak to us in 1946. 
Unless we hear it, and believe it, and follow it, we are 
signing the death-warrant of our church. “The church 
that is to lead this century will not be a church 
creeping on all fours, its face turned down, its eyes 
turned back. . . . This age demands freedom for itself,. 
usefulness in its institutions, truth in its teachings. 
and beauty in its deeds. Let a church have that 
freedom, that usefulness, truth and beauty, and the 
energy of this age will be on its side. (Let us have 
a church that dares imitate the heroism of Jesus, seek 
inspiration as he sought it, pray as he prayed, work 
as he wrought, live as he lived). Let us have a chureh 
for the whole man: truth for the mind, good works 
for the hands, love for the heart, and for the soul, 
that aspiring after perfection, that unfalterig faith 
in God, which, like lightning in the clouds. shines 
brightest when elsewhere, it is most dark. 


Rambles of a Roving Parson 


George A. Gay 


HE poet Pope said, “The proper study of mankind 
‘| is man,” and so the parson in a nice, warm room, 
seated in his favorite chair, selected a little volume 
entitled, “A Man from Kansas.” The day had been 
a hard one, and the reader was rather inclined to be 
“blue,” but he had read this description of William 
Allen White for only a few minutes when he felt 
better. The reason for this lift of the spirits lay in 
the references to the ambition, the struggle, the 
obstacles encountered and surmounted by this great 
editor. 


There is a mighty tide of power which flows into 
us when we climb a mountain and gain the summit 
and see spread before us a beautiful landscape. Also, 
we experience a joyful sense of standing in the presence 
of God when we ascend a tower and look into the clear, 
star-lit sky at midnight. Or, we respond with profound 
feeling to the suggestion of infinity and limitless power 
as we walk the seashore while giant breakers burst 
upon the sands. If we would learn to understand our- 
selves more fully, however, and how to adjust our- 
selves to our environment, there is nothing which 
yields such knowledge as a good biography, whether 
that be a book or a tale told by a friend. 

This biography of William Allen White interested 
the parson, because, among other things, it mentioned 
events with which he was familiar, either from reading 
or personal experience. How we do love to read about 
things and people known to us! White’s love for the 
small towns, and his determination to make his home 
town something more than an ordinary Kansas 
frontier trading center is one of the most encouraging 
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stories in the book. As the parson read, he recalled 
the hard times of 1893 which affected White so deeply, 
only the parson looked back upon them from the back- 
ground of life in Connecticut instead of the middle 
west. “A Man From Kansas,” was deeply stirred by 
William Jennings Bryan’s famous, “Cross of Gold 
Speech,” but he was moved to assail it in his editorials, 
for he was fighting the political battle as a Republican. 
The parson remembered hearing Bryan speak from a 
platform in the baseball park in Meriden, Connecticut. 
White was a great admirer and personal friend of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, and the book contains very inter-« 
esting material describing Roosevelt and White. The 
parson recalled seeing ““Teddy” as he delivered a greet- 
ing to the crowd at the railroad station at Meriden. 
He heard him again at Little Falls, New York, previous 
to World War I. 

One of the values of biographical reading lies in an 
interest so intense that we share with the man some 
of the common experiences of boyhood, youth, man- 
hood, and maturity. We identify ourselves, briefly, 
with the hero. We laugh over his blunders, and then 
our own ridiculous mistakes do not seem so glaring. 
We share the sorrows, thwartings, disillusionment, and 
defeats, and we feel like shouting when White (or any 
other) obtains the victory. We lay aside the volume, 
and we feel purged, healed, strengthened, encouraged, 
comforted, because we have walked the streets, heard 
the voices, witnessed the events, and passed through 
identical trials, or similar experiences. To familiarize 
ourselves with great men and noble women through 
reading biographies is a liberal education, and a stimu- 
lation to achievement. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Canadian Court Says: 
“No Race Barriers to Property” 
W. S. Edgar 


{hee most important step in Canada’s campaign for 
racial and religious equality was the recent judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Keiller MacKay on the Bench of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario voiding a restrictive 
clause in a Toronto land-sale covenant which forbade 
any later sale of the land “to Jews or persons of objec- 
_ tionable nationality.” 
yabhe purchaser of the land was the Workers Edu- 
éational Association of Canada, a body which for years 
has been in the forefront of the battle for equality 
before the law. A practical motive, too, prompted the 
Association to apply to the Court: it had bought the 
land intending to build on it a model home, to be the 
prize in a public raffle. Had the covenant remained 
“unchallenged and the prize-winner been a Jew or 
member of some other “objectionable nationality,” the 
complications might be imagined. Because the cove- 
nant specifically mentioned Jews, the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress, by permission of the Court, became a 
party to the proceedings, directly on behalf of the 
Jewish community, and indirectly for all other “ob- 
jectionable nationalities.” 

In resolving his decision, Mr. Justice Keiller 
“Mackay was without benefit of precedent. Nowhere 
did British or Canadian law expressly prohibit this 
type of restrictive covenant, and courts of the British 
Commonwealth as well as of the United States had 
never repudiated the old English principle that no 
restraint is to be placed on the right to alienate 
property. 

In his dilemma, Justice Mackay resorted to the 
writings of eminent British authorities of the past, 
including the late Lord Halsbury, former British Lord 
Chancellor, and the late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, to find it clearly enunciated that any agree- 
- ment “which tends to be injurious to the public good is 
void as being contrary to public policy.” The restric- 
tive covenant he found offensive to the public interest 
bécatuse it “creates or deepens divisions between exist- 
“ing religious and ethnic groups” by sanctioning “anti- 
Semitism which has been a weapon in the hands of our 
recently-defeated enemies and the scourge of the 
- world.” 

Furthermore it ran counter to the spirit, intention 
and principle of many international policies and 
~ declarations—the Atlantic and San Francisco Charters, 
a: resolution of the World Trade Union Congress, the 
~ Act of Chapultepec, the Constitution of the USSR, 
‘and utterances of - President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill and General de Gaulle—all condemning the 
restriction of a citizen’s rights on the grounds of race. 

In his written decision, the learned judge revealed 
that the present Master of Land Titles for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario in exercising the authority vested in 
his office had for years barred the registry of any 
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documents which came before him containing dis- 
criminatory clauses of a like nature. Most land lots 
in the province, however, are registered with local 
officials under a system which leaves them no discre- 
tionary powers. Inquiries by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress have uncovered a considerable number of 
deeds in Ontario which include restricted covenants. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance of the 
Mackay ruling. As a “judgment in rem,” it applies to 
every restrictive covenant of the same character in any 
deed of land in Ontario. As a precedent it is already 
bearing fruit. Mr. Justice E. Smily of Ontario has 
used it in declaring invalid a similar clause in a deed 
of land near Lake Couchiching, a popular summer 
resort 90 miles north of Toronto and scene of the 
annual seminars of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, at which equal treatment of all races 
is a perennial topic. The Mackay ruling is certain to 
have influence in all other provinces of Canada except 
Quebec, where a different system of law prevails, based 
on the Code Napoleon. Beyond Canada, wherever 
English Common Law is the basis of jurisprudence, it 
may well become a landmark in the struggle for equal 
rights of all ethnic and religious minorities. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


N Arab bank is to be established in Palestine, with 
A a capital of a million pounds. Sponsor is the Arab 
League, and the aim of the bank is to support activities 
of the Arab countries in Palestine. Governments of 
the Arab countries connected with the League may 
make grants to the bank to increase its resources, and 
loans will be granted to Arab property owners. (W. P.) 


* * * 


A great new motion picture production colony is 
being erected in southern France at Mougins, about 
five miles from Cannes. Three years hence, when, it 
is expected, the “movie city” will be completed, it will 
be in a position to make the influence of French films, 
already noteworthy, more substantial throughout the 


globe. (WP) 


* * * 


The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra has signed 
for a series of six concerts to be given in Mexico City 
early in 1947. Mexican music lovers will honor the 
organization’s visit by a great music festival. 


* * * 


Great Britain has re-established direct radiotele- 
phone communication, at a rate half of pre-war 
charges, with Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Chile, 
and Peru. 


* * * 


To show his sympathy with the South African 
Indians who have organized non-violent resistance in 
protest against race prejudice and segregation, Rev. 
Michael Scott, an Anglican clergyman, has refused to 
pay taxes and has contributed five pounds to the 
Indians’ cause. (WP) 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


AN INTERESTING REPORT 
ON RUSSIAN RELIEF 


Some weeks ago we read with absorb- 
ing interest The Return to Japan, a 
report by four able churchmen who went 
from this country to Japan, as repre- 
sentatives of us all, for a brief study of 
the Japan situation. That report was 
widely hailed and prayerfully consid- 
ered. 


Just recently, another report has been 
released. It is a brief report, jointly 
signed by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman and 
Dr. Louie D. Newton of the American 
Society for Russian Relief, Inc. It is, 
as you will see, a first-hand observation 
of a great need, with its accompanying 
challenge to church people. It, too, 
should be widely read and prayerfully 
considered. 


Permission has been granted us to 
print this report. It reads as follows: 

Because we. know that you will be 
interested in such observations of re- 
ligious life in the Soviet Union as we had 
the opportunity to make, we are taking 
this occasion to transmit some of our 
impressions during our recent trip. 


As you know, we went to the Soviet 
Union on July 12 at the invitation of 
the Soviet government as part of the 
delegation representing Russian Relief. 
During our three weeks stay in the 
Soviet Union, we were guests of the 
government and were received every- 
where with a cordiality which was, to 
say the least, heart-warming. 


We traveled more than five thousand 
miles within the USSR in a plane which 
was placed at our disposal by the gov- 
ernment. Our tour, which we planned 
ourselves, took us to cities as widely 
separated as Leningrad in the far north 
and Tbilisi in the Georgian Republic. 
Our movement throughout was unre- 
stricted. There was not a single request 
for information by any member of the 
delegation which was not granted. We 
took hundreds of photographs. In Mos- 
cow, we were aflorded the privilege of 
addressing the Soviet people over the 
radio. In short, we traveled with as 
complete freedom as any tourist might 
have in ‘our country. 


Of course it is difficult, after a trip 
of only a month in a country which 
numbers nearly two hundred million in 
population, to draw generalizations which 
are valid. We can, however, report on 
our direct experience. The single most 
vivid impression upon the delegation, we 
think, was the unbelievable devastation 
wrought upon the Soviet Union by the 
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invasion and occupation of the Nazi 
armies. We can report that the need is 
still great. We can also report that we 
saw American clothing and other relief 
supplies being used wherever we went. 
We talked with hundreds of people and 
everywhere the story was the same— 
the Russians knew of American aid 
through Russian Relief, were deeply 
appreciative of it and asked us to 
carry back messages of thanks and 
friendship to the American people. 


Naturally our primary interest was 
in the religious life of the Soviet Union. 
We visited churches and talked with 
many religious leaders, among them 
the Patriarch Alexei, the Archbishop of 
Odessa, Dr. Yakhov Zhidkov, Pastor 
M. A. Orlov and many others in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Minsk, Tbilisi and else- 


where. We discussed church affairs with 
Mr. Polyansky and Mr. Karpov, the 
government representatives who are 


charged with relations with the church, 
and with Baptist pastors everywhere we 
went. 


So far as we were able to observe 
there is freedom of religious worship. 
All of the ministers and other religious 
leaders with whom we talked assured 
us that there was no governmental cen- 
sorship of the pulpit. Of course the pul- 
pit does not conceive its message to 
cover certain social aspects which our 
American ministers discuss. However, 
the churches do have their own philan- 
thropies and may present petitions for 
the redress of any community problem. 


The Russian religious leaders with 
whom we spoke stressed strongly the 
separation of Church and State. Both 
government officials in charge of church 
relationships and_ ecclesiastical leaders 
with whom we spoke agreed that church 
membership is growing. Certainly we 
had ample evidence of religious interest 
in the crowded churches which we 
visited and in the long queues of people 
waiting admission so that they might 
join in church services. One Sunday 
morning, as a matter of fact, members 
of our delegation had some difficulty 
getting through the crowds at the Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral in Moscow. It was 
only when the congregation learned that 
we were Americans that they made way 
for us to get into the church. At the 
same hour Dr. Newton was preaching to 
a congregation of two thousand in the 
First Baptist Church of Moscow. 

On several occasions we were given 
an opportunity to extend greetings to 
the worshippers at church services, in- 
cluding Jewish congregations. 


There is a great deal more to tell you~ 
than can now be written within the 
limitations of a letter, but we can at 
least pass on our major conclusions to 
you. From direct observation we feel 
that there is a considerably greater in- 
terest in religion in the Soviet Union 
than many of us have been led to be- 
lieve. As far as we could see, no ob- 
stacles are interposed by the Soviet 
government which would prevent the 
free growth and development of religious 
institutions or the right of individuals 
to pursue their faiths and worship as 
they please. We found a number of 
churches making improvements in their 
buildings, an indication, we feel, of the 
forward strides of religious faith in 
Russia. 

Certain images remain vividly in our 
minds. The stark ruins of cities lke 
Stalingrad and Minsk reveal the heroism 
of the Russian people under conditions 
which we in America cannot quite real- 
ize. Our thoughts, however, turn to the 
future, rather than to the past, and we 
think of those children whom we saw 
in the camps—children, orphaned by the 
war who need clothing, care and affec- 
tion. They are now the responsibility 
of those of us who remain—we saw the 
garments which had been sent—we saw 
the need for much more clothing. We 
saw the gratitude for our gifts and the 
affection which the average person in 
Russia has for the average American. 
Amid the tension of diplomacy these 
human bonds, we feel, are our greatest 
hope for peace. 

We hope that we may soon have an 
opportunity to report at greater length® 
on the delegation’s tour, but we felt 
that you would be pleased to have some 
word, no matter how brief, upon the 
occasion of our return. 


A PARTY FOR JUNE BURNS 
AND SUSAN ANDREWS 


Friday, September 20, June Burns 
and Susan Andrews were guests of 
honor at a brief, informal party and re- 
ception given by the Headquarters Staff 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. The occa- 
sion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Miss Burns’ service with the Universalist 
Church and the official leave taking of 
Miss Andrews, who is now on a year’s 
leave from her duties as Director of the 
General Sunday School Association. 

On behalf of the staff, Dr. Cummins 
presented Miss Burns with the gift of a 
woolen blanket. Dr. Lalone presented 
the staff gift to Miss Andrews, a mod- 
ern Madonna plaque by Margaret I. 
Emery. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


WHAT ABOUT CALLING? 


It is a star- 
tling fact that 
only fifty per 
cent of the Prot- 
estant children 
of the public 
schools attend 
. Sunday Church 
rcs rede ioe Tiere Schools. Here is 
a condition worth pondering. It is 
an opportunity for every Universalist 
Church. There must be some way of 
reaching these children and_ bringing 
them into our classes. One very prac- 
tical method is the survey or canvass. 
There are, in every church, men and 
women who would be willing to give 
two afternoons or evenings a week over 
a period of three or four weeks to call- 
ing. The area might be divided up so 
that definite streets are assigned. Then 
as children are found who do not attend 
any church school, they may be invited. 

The list of prospects may then be turned 
into the committee for follow-up. 

As we think of registration and re- 
_ cruiting of new pupils, we must not 
overlook those who may have dropped 
out last year, for some reason or other. 
Calling in their homes may bring to 
light conditions that can be changed, 
and they may become regular attendants 
once more. 

Along with the calling on new families 
and irregular attendants should be in- 
cluded calling on faithful and depend- 
able church school children. Each 
teacher ought to try to call early in the 

_ season, to talk over the plans he or she 
has for the class; to establish friendly 
relationships with the parents, and to 
discover special interests and hobbies 
of the pupils. These outside-the-class 
friendships will make possible better 
teaching because of greater understand- 
ing and sympathy from the first. A new 

“téacher need not feel embarrassed at 
going calling in this fashion. The fact 
of “his coming is proof of his genuine 
interest, and is appreciated by the fam- 
ily. If a copy of the prospectus of the 

“church school has been provided, this 
may be given to the parents, and will 

* lead naturally into a discussion of some 
of the things that will be taught during 

the course of the year. The parents 
often have questions that need to be 

‘cleared up, and are better able to help 
if they know what the course is, and 
have looked it over with the teacher. 
Sometimes a discussion of Universalism 
follows, revealing questions which teacher 
and parent may later refer to the min- 

ister. Out of this might well come a 

request for an adult class, for teachers, 
parents, and other adults of the church. 
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The Universalist Church Accumulative 
Plan Book, sent to every superintend- 
ent, gives further suggestions for enlist- 
ment, survey, and calling, and may be 
used with profit at your next workers’ 
conference. 


FOR OUR CHILDREN 


The world in which our children 
are soon to take their place of leader- 
ship is far from serene. Events for 
decades to come are certain to test 
men’s characters. The task and 
privilege of the Church is to help 
children to develop the resources of 
the spirit necessary for creative, dar- 
ing living. We need boys and girls, 
young men and women who are free 
from superstitions and _ prejudices; 
who are mentally and spiritually self- 
reliant; who can think for themselves, 
and who, in a world of confusions, 
can intelligently discard the factors 
that tend toward bitterness and 
strife and choose those that build 
toward truth, justice, and the welfare 


of the whole community: the rela- 
tionship among men that we call 
Brotherhood. 

To this end the purposes of Re- 
ligious Education are: 

To nurture and develop an ever 


increasing awareness of _ religious 
values which prompt self-disciplined 
experience. 

To cultivate a conscience that is 
sensitive to the broad gulf between 
religious ideals and contemporary ex- 
perience. 

To make strong the purpose in the 
individual and his group that this 
experience and the ideal shall be 
brought together. 

Dr. Everett Moorrt Baker 
The First Unitarian Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD OUTREACH 


The world requires shared enterprise, 
and not half so much the sharing of 
material things (though that be the 
paramount need now!) as the sharing of 
our lives—our minds and souls—the uni- 
versalizing of our life and spirit in a way 
we have never done before. More spe- 
cifically, our world needs an international 
“bank” of liberal religion, an organiza- 
tion of working religious liberals who 
will share their lives and their money in 
the service of mankind! 

Carteton M. FisHer 
‘The Bulletin, A.U.W., Sept., 1946 


CHANGES IN G.S.S.A. OFFICE 
FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the coming year, as has al- 
ready been announced, Alice M. Harri- 
son will serve on the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association. She will be- 
gin her duties in the office on October 
8. Her work will include some service 
“in the field” and special attention to the 
junior-high-age group in our churches. 
We heartily welcome Miss Harrison to 
this important task. 

Margaret Winchester will serve as 
acting director of the Association during . 
Miss Andrews’ leave of absence. Miss’ 
Andrews’ home address is 54 Dwight 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Janet M. Stover will continue as 
office secretary. 

Membesr of the G.S.S.A. Board met 
in Boston, September 20, and developed 
plans for the work, a report of which will 
go out soon to each church school super- 
intendent. 


TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


When you hire out to teach the 
youth of the land, some man will say, 
“Do you have discipline?” Meaning, 
“Are you bigger and stronger than 
they?” 

Thou foolish one, all discipline is 
not the same discipline, but there is 
one kind of discipline for authoritarians 
and another kind for democracies. The 
one is the discipline of the dunce cap 
and the birch rod and the mailed fist, of 
man against man in a society whose 
members are responsible, not to each 
other, but to a master of force and greed 
and ill-will. 

The discipline of democracy lies in 
the growth of the spirit. It is the 
discipline of respect for rights of others, 
of co-operation and of personal respon- 
sibility, of individual growth and un- 
derstanding and of making decisions. 

The discipline of authority, paradoxi- 
cally, is a soft and easy discipline to 
obtain, but the discipline of democracy, 
which colors and climates all the dis- 
ciplines of freedom is essentially hard 
and tough to live by and hard and 
tough to learn. 


The discipline of force leads to 
humiliation and shame and_= despair. 
The discipline of freedom is a guide, 
proper and good, for the sons and 
daughters of free men. 

Frepertck J. Morrirt 
(In The Nation’s Schools, 
October, 1944.) 
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_ Reactions of Our Readers 


TRIBUTE TO DR. McGREGOR-REID 


To rue Eprror: 


What a happy coincidence!—that in your issue of Sep- 
tember 7, an article by Carleton Fisher gave timely apprecia- 
tion and fair appraisal of the London Universalists, and of 
Dr. McGregor-Reid in particular, at the time you report 
the death of ths grand old veteran on August 2. For per- 
sonal reasons, I was happy at this report and deeply im- 
pressed by the passing of Universalism’s oldest patriarch. 

It happens that I—while in England during the last war, 
in the midst of its bombings and anxieties of those days, was 
requested by Dr. Cummins to look up and report on these 
people—in their front-line activities. So it was, that I met 
them and kept up a regular correspondence and contact with 
them. I sent my report to Boston though it would seem that 
same was lost in transit when ships were going down fre- 
quently during the submarine invasion of England. In the 
meantime, I saw other reports of a kind—or opinions, 
somewhat prejudiced, concerning our friends in London. 
And such reports, confusing as they were, written from a 
narrowed denominational focus, as one might presume to 
describe the globe from a particular aspect, prompted me 
to send in a further (and fairer?) report on Universalism in 
England . . . when time allowed. Now, Carleton Fisher 
anticipates the effort with a proper descript’on of the matter, 
especially in his eniphasis on their Principles which prove 
their truly Universalist spirit and attitude, though their 
ritual, etc., is decidedly different from ours. Admittedly. 

Anyway, I'd like to pay due respect in particular to Dr. 
Reid—a dear old man; yes, and a man of parts, for he was 
M.A., DSc., and D.M. Indeed, my last examination for 
health was made by him in his residence at Roy Hill, Sussex. 
And his prescription was fatherly advice—so characteristic 
of him. This nonagenarian was a man of wide and varied 
career—and great spirit; of deep insight and understanding. 
Two or three years ago, he fell and broke his arm; adjusted 
it there, and then and healed himself. Later, he recovered 
from pneumonia. Somewhat tragic at the end—as he viewed 
the derelict remains of a life’s work, ruined by the vandalism 
of war, yet without adequate remuneration for loss from 
the military who had commandeered his valuable properties. 
Yes, he looked upon the travail of his soul—and was not 
satisfied, I’m sure. And now he’s joined these many who 
have died—not having obtained the Promise, though looking 
toward a City not made with hands—eternal in the Skies. 
But he knew that in the ultimate End and Perfection all— 
even those who fall in the going, before the objective is 
reached, will share. For Man’s perfection can only be con- 
summated as each and all—to the very last one, shall join 
the ninety-and-nine in our redemption. The Rey. Arthur 
Peacock takes up the torch from failing hand—to carry on. 
With him we are truly joined in spirit and purpose—as we 
must be, as Universalists. 


TrHomas Turret 
Kinston, North Carolina 


KELLERMAN’S “COLUMNS” 
fo the Editor: 


Please permit me to say through the columns of your 
paper that the No. Seven of my “Columns” is off of the 
press and ready for distribution. This series of “Columns” 
began in 1925 with No. One, entitled “Doctrines of the 
Churches,” (still called for and used occasionally tho’ long 
out of print as all others are) followed by others from time 
to time until now in ’46, No. Seven is issued entitled, “Our 
Human Autumn,” (Old Age). There is substance in it and 
its appearance fits the eye. A sample copy is free and wel- 
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come to whomever will write for it. And, if you wish to help 
extend its circulation, please comply with suggestion on the 
back page. 

Rev. R. S. KevtermMan 
Blanchester, Ohio 


WHY AREN’T OUR CHURCHES LISTED 


To THe Epiror: 


Will you please tell me why our churches are not listed 
with other churches in so many cities? A friend of mine visit- 
ing in Washington, D. C. gave me a list of churches and said 
she intended to visit the Universalist Church but did not find 
it listed. My sister went to Chattanooga, Tenn. to spend a 
vacation and I asked her to visit the Shinn Memorial Church 
there. She returned saying she did not find it listed among 
the churches of the city. I will never forget how happy I 
was when it was necessary for me to go to Mayo Clinic im 
Rochester,, Minn. to find among the churches listed and 
placed in each hotel, the name “Universalist.” The people 
of the church and the pastor, at that time, the Rev. Homer 
Geason, were so nice to me that the nine weeks spent there 
were made much more pleasant. 

I hope to make a trip through the Eastern States before 
long and would like to arrange to be in towns or cities on 
Sundays where Universalist churches are located so I could 
attend church. This means much to me as I have never 
lived near a Universalist Church. Is it possible to get a list 
and a map showing what highways to follow? 

Please send me any pamphlets or literature you may have 
explaining our religion as several people have asked me for 
such literature. 

Oxive M. Mayrrecp 
Portageville, Missouri 

Editor’s note: One reason why Universalist Churches are 
not listed in hotel church directories is that such I'sting costs 
money. Some churches feel that the listing is not worth the 
fee. We believe that it is and that every Universalist Church 
should be listed in every possible public directory. Mrs. 
Mapyfield’s experience illustrates the need. 


NEVER! WELL, HARDLY EVER 


To THe Epitor: % 


Oh, Dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh, Dear, what can the matter be? 

A mistake in the Christian Leader! ! ! ! and a mistake on 
the Christian Leader! !!! All at once! !!! September 7th 
issue, page 417, in the Grace White obit.— 

The 1895 Y.P.C.U. Convention was held in Boston, not 
in Lynn. It was in Lynn in 1889 and 1899. 

It’s terrible when the younger generation takes over and 
has not the wisdom of the fathers! |!!! ! Yd 


WORSE AND WORSE AND MORE OF IT. 
How can we believe anything when the Leader goes 
wrong? 
Rev. T. Manning, DD 
45 Middlefield Dr. 
W. Hartford, Conn. 
alias Dr, Stanley Manning 
O.P.A. 
To vHe Eprror: 


Glad to see you speak up on the subject of the O.P.A. as 
you have in the editorial entitled, “The People Lost and 
Nobody Won.” 


THropore Wess 
Stafford, Conn. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


URBANA: ILLINOIS, STARTS 


YEAR WITH REDECORATED 


_ CHURCH 


The Urbana Universalist Church was 


completely redecorated during the month 


of August. The interior was painted in 
a “rose-stone” shade with darker dado, 
and cream colored ceilings. Exterior 
wood-work was painted a light grey, 
windows-and doorways calked, and gut- 
ters repaired and treated for rust pre- 
Ne) wen: The church reopened on Sep- 
tember 8 with Morning Worship at 1] 
A.M. and a wedding at 4 P.M. 

Dr. Ellis Pierce, Pastor at Urbana, 
was summer minister at the Loon Lake 
Community Chapel in New York. On 
September 1 the chapel observed “Anni- 
versary Day” which commemorated the 


first anniversary of the organization of 


a Universalist society there, the second 
anniversary of the reopening of the 
chapel for services, and the 105th year 
since the original building of the chapel. 
Dr. Pierce preached the occasional ser- 
mon, and installed the Rev. Charles 
Thomas as Pastor of the chapel. Mr. 
Thomas is the recently settled minister 
of the Woodbury Church at Hornell. 
Dr. Pierce remains as Associate Pastor 


‘of the Loon Lake Chapel. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MALDEN 
The First Parish in Malden (Univer- 


salist) opened its two hundred ninety- 
eighth c@nsecutive year on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8. The program for the coming 
season was set forth in a printed year 
book, together with names of all officers, 
boards, and committees, and the pur- 
poses and aims of organizations. The 
books were mailed to the entire constit- 
uency of the Parish prior to the opening 
service of worship. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 


' tees held Monday evening, September 


23, a vote was passed heartily endorsing 


the Ten-Ten program of the Massachu- 
setts Parvencitist Convention and adopt- 
ing it as the theme of the church pro- 
gram for the year. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Manchester church is still going 
strong. As usual, Manchester joined 
with e ght local churches for union ser- 


_vices during the summer months; the 
_pastor preaching one Sunday in_ the 


Unitarian church. Mr. S. J. Willis began 


“his tenth year as pastor on September 


8. During vacation, many improve- 
ments were made. The vestry floor re- 
finished, partitions were removed where- 
by the kitchen was greatly enlarged. 
Several tables, covered with zinc, were 
installed; cupboards rearranged and new 
equipment added. Interested par:shioners 
eave the Ladies Union one hundred 
dollars towards the improvements and 
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are also giving a new linoleum for the 
kitchen floor. A fine group of young 
people are indicating a vital interest 
in the church and are working out a 
splendid program for the coming year. 
The Manchester church reports that, 
as for several years past, we have paid 
our State quota in full and gone over 
the top on the United Appeal besides 
meeting all running expenses. 


SUMMER SERVICES AT 
MARION AND MATTAPOISETT 


The voice of Universalism was heard 
in Marion and Mattapoisett in Southern 
Massachusetts this summer, The fine 
colonial meeting houses where Universal- 
ist pulpits were maintained for genera- 
tions, but which were closed for some 
time, opened their doors again during 
the month of August for Universalist 
preaching services. The church at Mat- 
tapoisett had been closed for fourteen 
years. At Maron, services were held 
for a part of each year until 1945, but 
had not had a settled resident minister 
for many years. 

Under the direction of Clinton Lee 
Scott, new superintendent of churches 
11 Massachusetts, arrangements were 
made to brine Universalist ministers to 
these historic pulpits. Albert F. Har- 
kins of North Attleboro, Freder:ck L. 
Harrison of West Somerville, and Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott supplied the pulpits. 

Morning services were held in Marion 
with an average attendance of twenty. 
The church building is more than one 
hundred years old and the society was 
formed in 1828. 

At Mattapoisett, services were held in 
the evening in the lovely old meeting 
house erected in 1836, with an average 
attendance of thirty-one. The society 
was formed in the same year as the 
Marion society. The organist for the 
services was Walter Dexter whose fam- 
ily has been active in the movement 
since the organization in 1828. 

Among the early preachers in these 
churches were Rey. Hosea Ballou, Rev. 
Nathaniel Stacey, Theodore K. Taylor 
and Henry C. Vose. 

It is hoped that Universalism will be 
preached from these pulpits again next 
summer. 


MONBLEAU COMPLETES 
FIVE YEARS AT MALDEN 


The Reverend Charles H. Monbleau, 
minister of the First Parish in Malden, 
Massachusetts, Universalist, is complet- 
ing the fifth year of his pastorate, dur- 
ing which time he has received one 
hundred seventy-one new members into 
the church, christened eighty-four chil- 
dren, and officiated at sixty-four wed- 
dings and one hundred fifty-eight 
funerals. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 


On August 17, the annual meeting of 
the Murray Grove Association was held 
at the church. Officers, chairmen and 
committees elected and appointed are 
as follows: Arthur Olson, President; 
Andrew J. Weakley, Vice-President; 
Irene Douglass, Secretary; Robert E. 
Polk, Treasurer; Mrs. George H. Wood, 
Field Secretary; Mrs. Andrew J. Weak- 
ley and Mrs, Charles Keeler, House 
Committee; Paul Loubris, Chairman; 
Rey. George H. Wood, George Fried- 
ricks, Irene Douglass, James R. Weak- 
ley, William E. Crawford, Farm and 
Property Committee. 

At 8 P.M. on August 17, the annual 
birthday party took place. The report 
of the annual birthday party and also 
of the annual fair showed that con- 
tributions of over six hundred dollars 
were received. 

During the 1946 season, William E. 
Crawford was manager and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Crawford was hostess. Mrs. 
Marjorie McComas was Fair Committee 
Cha.rman, and Mrs. George H. Wood 
served as Birthday Party Chairman. 

Daily devotional periods, regular and 
special church services were arranged 
by the resident minister, Rev. George H. 
Wood. Those preaching at the church 
during the season included Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning, D.D., Edwin A. Grimes, 
Dr. Roger Bosworth, Frederick L. Har- 
rison and Mr. Wood. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


Dr. Weston A. Cate has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of North Adams. Mr. 
Cate will begin his new ministry Oc- 
tober 15. 

The pulpit of the First Universalist 
Chureh of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
made vacant by the recall of the Rev. 
Ralph Boyd to active army service is 
being filled by Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 
as interim minister. 

Raymond Hopkins has been called to 
the ministry of the First Universalist 
Parish of Brockton, Massachusetts. He 
began his work September 1. 

Earl McKinney now ministering to 
the Universalist church in Foxboro, 
Massachusetts will also serve the church 
at Canton this year. 

The Rev. Leon Simetti formerly min- 
ister of the First’ Unitarian Church, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, has started 
his duties as minister of the Independ- 
ent Christian Church (Universalist) , 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Gale Bascombe, who re- 
signed his pastorate at Oneonta, New 
York, August 19, has accepted a call to 
the Universalist Church of Middleport, 
New York: 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST YOUTH. 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship 
held its Fifty-Eighth annual convention 
August 25 to 29, at Murray Grove, 
N. J: 


A new executive board was elected. 
Robert MacPherson, West Somerville, 
President; Barbara Mosher, Bangor, 
Maine, Vice-President; Pearl Hawley, 
West Hartford, Conn., Secretary; Pris- 
cilla Pettingill, Malden, Mass., Treas- 
urer; Elizabeth Matthis, Clinton, N. C. 
and Patricia Wulp, West Hartford, 
Connecticut, Trustees. 


One of the high points of the conven- 
tion was the decision of the delegates 
to affiliate with the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, an organization 
founded at the World Youth Conference 
in London, November, 1945. It was 
further planned to be represented at the 
World Youth Festival in France, Au- 
gust, 1947, and the International Reli- 
gious Fellowship Conference in Swit- 
zerland next summer. It was decided 
to change the name to International 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


It was recommended that a continued 
and enlarged program be organized to 
effect a closer co-operation between the 
American Unitarian Youth, and the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. The 
Fellowship [has been working on a 
project to raise money for the relief 
program for the peoples of Holland and 
will continue this project, setting the 
goal of one thousand dollars. 

Six resolutions were adopted. First, 
to urge that Federal legislation be 
adopted to establish a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Second, that 
the Poll Tax be ended by Federal Law. 
Third, that a Federal Anti-Lynching 
law be enacted. Fourth, that the Fed- 
eral Government be urged to set up 
an inclusive Health Insurance. Fifth, 
to aid war refugees in supporting the 
expansion of our immigration quotas 
and continued promotion of the Bal- 
four Declaration opening the doors of 
Palestine for Jewish immigration. Sixth, 
that an international agency should be 
created to control the use of Atomic 
Energy. 

Dr. Roger Bosworth, Director of 
Youth Activities for the Universalist 
Church of America, was the speaker at 
the banquet and he moved the con- 
vention deeply, challenging the youth 
to wake up and start getting the most 
- out of life. “Don’t,” said Dr. Bos- 
worth, “be continually missing the 
good things of life.’ He pointed out 
that, all too frequently, young people 
never know the best things—such as 
fine poetry, great symphonies, and the 
finest art. That each of us must play 
life on a full organ, that we cannot hold 
back as we play our role in life, but we 
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_must give it everything we have in de- 
-votion and enthusiasm. Only then, will 


we be getting the most out of life. 


The convention closed with an in- 
stallation service and challenge to the 
officers by Dr. Bosworth, followed by a 
Communion Service in which the dele- 
gates reaffirmed their determination to 
return to their own groups to carry into 
realization this program. 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING THE 
ENDOWMENT OF ST. LAWRENCE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The trustees of the Theological 
School affiliated with St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity report most gratifying results 
from their first year of endeavor to 
raise a hundred thousand dollars of 
additional endowment. 

Seventy thousand dollars has now 
been paid or pledged. 

The people of our church, filled with 
enthusiasm for new plans to develop its 
service in an era of tragic need, have 
come to see that no great advance can 
be made without the leadership of con- 
secrated and _ well-trained ministers. 
Therefore, they respond readily to any 
appeal in behalf of our Theological 
School. 


As a matter of course, this campaign 
will be continued until full success is 
attained. The trustees have invited 
Dr. George E. Huntley, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to continue as executive chair- 
man and he will proceed with renewed 
vigor. 

Mr. Shelby H. Jarman, of Water- 
ville, New York, the treasurer, reports 
a very remarkable and significant fact. 
Not a single default has occurred from 
any pledge. Ordinarily in movements 
of this kind a percentage is allowed for 
failures, due to misfortune or death, 
but, in this campaign, this has proved 
to be unnecessary. In several cases, 
pledges have been cancelled when deaths 
have been reported, but always the 
relatives have insisted upon full pay- 
ment. Such is the spirit that gives 
courage to those who are laboring hard 
for an institution of very great impor- 
tance. 


GEORGE CAMPBELL GOES 
TO OLINDA 


On October 1, Rey. George Campbell 
and Mrs. Campbell of Cicero, N. Y. 
will, for the third time, make Olinda, 
Ontario, Canada, their home where Mr. 
Campbell is again pastor of the Church 
of Our Savior. 

On September 29, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams will terminate his pastorate at 
Olinda. The congregation has been 
grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Adams for 
coming from Lansing twice a month for 
the past year and a half when it was 
without a resident pastor. 


BOOK CORNER 


Srart Wuere You Ars. Lewis L. Dun- 
nington. Abingdon Cokesbury. $1.75. 
A book of sermons which are both 

inspirational and a gold mine of illus- 

trative material. An alert minister is 
constantly studying the style of out- 
standing preachers in order to better his 
own. To such a student who weighs 
the values of style and is not caught in 

a mental desert grasping for a straw 

with which to build next Sunday’s ser- 

mon, this little volume will mean much. 

Dr. Dunnington’s “silent communion” 
at the beginning of each sermon is not 
new. This reviewer has used the silent 
communion with fair success over a 
period of years. It does have power 
when used wisely. 

Throughout the book, the sermons 
are based on the theme that affirmative 
thinking, believing, living, will bring 
mental, physical, and spiritual health. 
Perhaps his quotation from Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s last writings sums 
them all up: 

“The only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with strong and 
active faith.” 

Seldom does this reviewer recommend 
a book of sermons, but anyone can read 
this volume with benefit to himself, his 
faith, and his work. Laymen and 
women will find it interesting as well as 
ministers. 

The style of writing is very modern 
and flows along smoothly so that one 
can almost imagine he is hearing the © 
sermon preached. C. A. Was 


MARBLE BEGINS 
CHICAGO PASTORATE 


Rey. Ernest T. Marble assumed the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Sunday, September 8, after « 
four years service in the Navy. He ~ 
received his discharge in July as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander, spending two years 
in the Solomon Islands with the C.B.’s, - 
or Construction Battalion. Later, he 
was detailed as Chaplain at the Naval 
Hospital, St. Albans, L. I. An earlier 
successful pastorate was served at 
Nashua, N. H. from which appointment, 
he entered the Navy. 


Mr. Marble was graduated from 
Tuft’s College with degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Sacred The- 
ology. In his senior year, he was 
elected member of the Senior Honorary 
Dramatic Society, “Pen, Paint and 
Pretzels,” of that college. He has been 
a Mason for many years. 


Mrs. Marble, whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth MacLean, was graduated 
with honors from Jackson College, an 
affiliate of Tufts, and elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Mr. and Mrs. Marble 
have three children, Carol Ann, Curtis 
William and Jane Elizabeth. 
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HELEN M. COLVIN 


Helen M. Colvin died at her home 
Morris, New York, July 28, after 
n illness of three weeks. Miss Colvin 
as a life-long resident of Morris and 
or forty years, a teacher in the Morris 
igh School. She was a devoted and 
ctivé member of the Morris Universal- 
st Church. i 

Funeral services were conducted by 
he Rev. Gale Bascombe in the Uni- 
ersalist Church, July 31. 


S. MARY E. DILLON 


_ Mrs. Mary E. Dillon, mother of Mrs. 
Geofgé A. Friedrich of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
died August 19, 1946. 

Mrs. Dillon had been a member of 
All Soul’s Church, Brooklyn, for the 
past twenty-two years. When her 
health permitted, she was active in 
church work. 

_For many years, she was a familiar 
figure at the New York State Conven- 


tions together with her daughter, who 
has been a trustee.of the National As- 
‘sociation of Universalist Women and 
her son-in-law, a trustee of All Soul’s 
Church. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Cornelius Greenway. 


ACTIVITIES AT MARLBORO 


Our church united in the union sum- 
mer services this year. Our turn for 
the union service was September 1, Mr. 
Soule having completed his vacation at 
Freeport and Kingfield, Maine, returned 
and preached the sermon, using as his 
subject “@hristian Obligations.” 

The church was filled, a much larger 
congregation than on the previous years. 
Our new organist, Brida H. Holmes be- 
gan her services at the union service, 
succeeding Mrs. Ralph H. Whitman 
who served as organist for twenty-five 
years, and Mr. Whitman also served the 
same length of time as music director 
and as a member of the choir. Miss 
Holmes is now both organist and music 
director. 

Our Home Coming Sunday service, 
the‘ise¢ond Sunday of September, was 
the ,largest for several years. The min- 
ister spoke on, “What Matters?” 

-The community school of religion re- 
sumed its sessions this month for the 
third year. 
~ Our Men’s club held its first meeting 
for the season September 3, the mem- 
bers bringing in their dime card savings 
and agreeing to take turns in janitoring 
the church for the year as they have 
the past two years. 


PERSONALS 

Miss Barbara Dow is now Director of 
Religious 
Universalist Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Miss Dow graduated from Andover- 
Newton Theological School after com- 
pleting the course in Religious Educa- 


tion. 
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Education at the Unitarian-- 


‘Our Library Desk 


Ati Souts art THE Cross Roaps. By 
Cornelius Greenway. Publisher. Robert 
Kalison, 2245 Church Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 186 p.p. Price $3.00 

The history of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, as prepared by Dr. 
Greenway, will be of interest to Univer- 
salists everywhere, as it is a part of the 
religious history of the denomination 
and of the country. 

This beautiful book of one hundred 
eighty-six pages, with its fifty illustra- 
tions, represents months of research and 
toil. There are biographical sketches of 
the thirteen pastors who served All Souls. 
1845-1945, the graphic story of the be- 
ginnings and of the progress through the 
years, pages set aside to honor the men 
of All Souls killed in World War II, 
and the most complete directory of offi- 
cers and church members that we have 
ever seen. 

A page is given to the Universalist 
Church of America, another to a direct- 
ory of denominational officers and a third 
to our three main professions of faith. 

There is a charming sketch of Wil- 
liamsburg in 1845 and pictures of the 
church building then, all along the way, 
and today. 

Some of our most prominent min- 
isters have served All Souls and some of 
cur most gifted and resourceful laymen 
have worshipped there. These solidly 
printed pages tell the thrilling story 


J Vagos 
® 


Pioneers OF Peace THroucH RE icion. 
By Charles S. MacFarland. Flem- 
ing H. Revell. $2.50. 


This is a history of the Church Peace 
Union, founded by Andrew Carnegie in 
1914, and also in large part of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches. It throws many 
side-lights on the efforts made to secure 
and maintain peace, and upon the curi- 
ous blindness of both politicians and 
churchmen to the tragedy of 1919, 
when the Senate refused to allow Ameri- 
can participation in the League of Na- 
tions. 

There is a brief but fitting tribute to 
the work done in the office of the Union, 
and especially by the women at the 
desk and typewriter. As those in our 
denominational offices, they in theirs 
“rendered their unsung service with rare 
devotion and loyalty.” 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is mentioned 
as one of the original group invited by 
Mr. Carnegie to found and direct the 
organization. It is curious to note that 
Dr. Hall was selected to “represent the 
liberal churches,” although Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago, and Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead, of Boston, are not so 
identified. 


The disappointing feature of the book 
is its failure to live up to its title. If it 
had been called “Some Pioneers of 
Peace,” no one could cavil. ‘There are 
many other pioneers of peace through 
religion. Nothing is said of the Friends, 
and of the other Pacifist Churches, or of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
and other pioneers, except as_ these 
helped in the Church Peace Union. 


SranueEY MANNING 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
preacher in the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, R. I., Septem- 
bersls: 


Hugo A. Bourdeau, student minister 
at Framingham since February, 1945, 
has received and accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church at Tewksbury, Mass. He com- 
menced his duties there September 8. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 
Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
_ Canton, New York 
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ative, planned publishing : 
program that will tailor a lit- Roger L. Shinn 
_ erature to fit the religious, A <4 
moral, and ethical questions Out of his own faith which withstood testing in combat and 
: Ne : prison camp, a former G. I., still in his twenties, gives a posi- 
and needs” of our time. Di- tive, straightforward, clear-cut statement of what Christianity 
rected especially to young has to say to our time. Writing “in ink what others have 
people, at work and in written in their life blood,” he shows the difference between 
school, this new publishing belief in Christianity and a sustaining Christian faith; be- 
adventure seeks as authors tween glib optimism and genuine Christian hope. Having 
; eae ; : discovered it for himself, he proves to the reader that there 
fresh voices that can give is a resource beyond intellectual concepts, one that provides 
leadership. : the right answer and leads the way through the dark. No 


eee A doubts are suppressed, no sacred cow left unchallenged in 
HADDAM HOUSE Editorial his frank appraisal of so-called ‘’Christian’’ thought and 
Board, representing the Ed- action. For drifting youth in this postwar period of disillu- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, sionment, such honest testimony drops anchor into bedrock. 
educators, and youth leaders $1.00 
from the various Christian 
churches and agencies, is - 
concerned with arousing and CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB 
guiding interest in vital is- 
sues of today, the world Alexander Miller 
which youth is helping now 
to shape. Present members How can | be an honest Christian . . . or create that ‘‘brave 
of the Board are: new world” while on my bread-and-butter job? Young 


ued 
iy 


people everywhere are asking such questions—asking how 
Edwin Aubrey it is possible to get ahead in this competitive, often immoral 
John Bennett society if one’s Christian convictions are sincere. In this 
Paul J. Braisted frank facing of a daily dilemma, a youth leader of interna- 
Virginia Corwin tional reputation, who has been a manual worker, shows 
Grace Loucks Elliott that he knows what he is talking about. He says it’s your 
Lawrence K. Hall responsibility to choose carefully, criticize constructively, and 
William Hubben remake your job as you do it. This is not a vocational guid- 
Harold B. Ingalls ance book nor an appeal to enter professional religious 
Paul L. Lehmann work. This book is a direct, hard-hitting application of the 
Paul M. Limbert Christian understanding of life to personal conduct in our 
John Oliver Nelson industrialized order, 


J. Edward Sproul $1 .00 


Rose Terlin ‘ 


Keep on the lookout for the 
HADDAM HOUSE ship. It will 
bring five to eight books a 
year. Here are the first two. 


You can be sure to get all forthcoming HADDAM 
HOUSE books by placing a standing order with 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


your bookstore now as you get the first two. 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
the Association of Universalist Women will 
be~held in the New Haven Universalist. 
Church, Wednesday afternoon and ev ening, 
November Ss 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


The 81st annual session of the Universalist 
“Convention of Minnesota will convene at 
theUniversalist Church of the Redeemer, 
4600 Dupont Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, at ten o'clock in the morning on 
Thursday, October 10, 1946, for the purpose 
of hearing reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before the Convention. 
Caru H. Orson, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 


The one hundred fourteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention of 
New Hampshire will be held in the First 
Universalist Church at Dover, New Hamp- 
-shire, on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
8 and 9, 1946. 

The Church School Association will meet 
on Tuesday at 3:30 P.M. The Occasional 
_ Sermon and Communion Service will be 
Tuesday evening. The official business ses- 
sions and election of officers will begin 
Wednesday at 9 A.M. and continue through 
the day. 

é Frep H. Miter 
Acting Secretary 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The Universalists of Wisconsin will hold 
their first state convention since 1942 on Oc- 
tober 15 and 16. The First Universalist 
church, Monroe, Rev. D. Andrew Howey, 
pastor, will be host. “Forward Together!” 
will be the program theme. 

Alice Phelps-Rider Markesan, president 
since 1938, will open the convention. Rey. 
Brainard F. Gibbons, Wausau, will give the 
keynote address. Robert Cummins, Boston, 
will lead a panel discussion on, “Making the 
Church Effective Today.” 

At the same time, the Monroe church will 
observe its 85th anniversary, with a banquet 
and program on Tuesday night of the con- 
vention. Two former pastors, Dr. L. R. 
Robinson, Somerset, Kentucky and Mor- 
ley S. Hartley, Clinton, Ilinois will partici- 

pate in the observance. 
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BOSTON 8 MASS: 


October 5; 1946 


Crackling 


Jones was sitting with his wife behind 
a palm on a hotel veranda late one night 
when a young man and a girl came and 
sat down on a bench near them. The 
young man began to tell the girl how 
pretty she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones 
whispered to her husband: “O, John, 
he doesn’t know we're here, and he’s go- 
ing to propose. Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” asked Jones. “Nobody 
whistled to warn me.” 


The father of a small boy gave him a 
dollar for his birthday. The boy spent 
the afternoon going the rounds of the 
tradesmen and having them change the 
dollar, first into silver, then back into a 
bill, and so on. When the father heard 
of it, he asked the reason. 

“Well,” said the little lad, “sooner or 
later somebody is gong to make a mis: 
take, and it ain’t going to be me.” 


Jones looked over his garden fence, 
“T say, Smith,” he said confidentially, 
“T understand you have Brown’s lawn 
mower.” 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

“Well, if you'll let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, Vl] let you use his rake and 
shovel.” —Eachange. 


PENNSYLVANIA FALL 
CONFERENCE 


Scranton, October 10, 11, and 12. 

Worship, 7:30 P.M. October 10, Dr. Ben- 
ton and Dr, Saunders. 

Friday, October 11, 9:00 A.M. Worship, 
Rev. Russell M. Lockwood. 9:30 Ruth Ach- 
enbach, President, presiding at Women’s 
Association meeting; Speaker, Ida M. Fol- 
som, Executive Director of the national or- 
ganization. 2:00 P.M. Dr. Cummins presid- 
ing at a discussion on, Policies and Prac- 
tices. 

Lyman I. Achenbach on, Rallying Knowl- 
edge and Spiritual Force Against Retrogres- 
sive “Influences; Russell M. Lockwood on 
How Can Liberal Religion Establish Its 
Proving Ground in the Rural Comunity; 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, on The Liberal and 
World Peace; Harvey W. E. Swanson on 
Service and Appeal to the Veteran; Har- 
mon M. Gehr on Maintaining the Good and 
Healthful Life Today. 

6:30 P.M. Banquet, Toastmaster, Dr. 
Cummins. Speakers: Dr. Roger D. Bos- 
worth, Ida M. Folsom, Harmon M. Gehr, 
Harvey W. E. Swanson, and James G. Kra- 
yer. 

Saturday, October 12, 9:45 A.M., Wor- 
ship, Harmon M. Gehr; 10:00, Sunday 
School Forum, James C. Krayer, President, 
state association, presiding; Speaker, Mar- 
garet Winchester. 2:00 P.M. Youth Rally 
and Conference; Theme, Universalism and 
the Needs of Today. 8:00 P.M. Party 
night. 

Sunday, October 13, 11:00, Church Serv- 
ice. 
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BENTLEY & SIMON: [« 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W:36 ST NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests, 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


DR. HOWARD D. SPOERL HEADS 
DEPARTMENT AT AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


Dr. Howard D. Spoerl has taken up 
his new duties as head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion at the 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. His wife, Dr. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, is teaching in 
the Department of Psychology of the 
college. 
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Cap'n Dow and the Hole in the Doughnut 


By LeGRAND Illustrated hy LeGRAND 


% A rollicking yarn of adventure, which begins 
with a storm at seg, continues with a miraculous 
rescue, and ends with the creation of an American 
tradition. Thirty skillfully drawn pictures carry as 
many chuckles and accompany a story loaded with 


A Little Book of Singing Graces 


Collected by Illustrated by 
JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN LLOYD DOTTERER 


%& Each of these nine graces will be meaningful for 
children, who will find singing them at mealtime a 
significant religious experience. Lively two-color 


humor. Ages 5 and up. 


Just Like Me 


By Illustrated by 
RUTH MacKAY PELAGIE DOANE 


%& Sprightly two-color pictures with a few 
words beneath each stress the similarity 
between things young children and 
young animals do. Ages 2 to 4. 50 cents 


Beggar Boy of Galilee 


By JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
Illustrated by FREDERICK HOGG 


% The adventures of Caleb, the beggar 
boy, and his father, the blind Bartimaeus, 
as they seek Jesus throughout most of 
Palestine. Ages 8 to 12. $2 


If sales tax applies in your state, please add the necessary amount on orders within your 


+ Uutuersalist Publishing Frouse 


16 BEACON STREET 


$1 


The Store at Crisscross Corners 


By Illustrated by 
MARJORIE MEDARY JANET SMALLEY 


% Patsy and Peter straighten out stock 
in a country store by alphabetizing it. 
They overcome many difficulties in an 
amusingly illustrated story. 6 to 8. $1 


Cowboy Boots 


By Ilustrated hy 
SHANNON GARST CHARLES HARGENS 


te The story of an exciting summer which 
12-year-old, city-bred Bob spent on his 
uncle’s ranch in Wyoming. Adventure 
aplenty in the ranch country! 8 to 12. $2 


BOSTON 8, 


illustrations on each page. Ages 4 to 10. 


50 cents, 


The Secret of the Old Sampey Place 
By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
Illustrated hy MARGARET AYER 


%* Tudy, a lively, independent 10-year- 
old, takes interest in improving the hum- 
ble little place her family inherited. The 
“secret” will please all. 7 to 11. $1.50 


Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree 


By HELEN EARLE GILBERT 
I ustrated by MARGARET BRADFIELD 


% Mr. Plum, lovable old cobbler, goes 
to the mayor to save his favorite tree 
from destruction. Four-color illustrations 
on each double page. Ages 4to 8. $1.75 


state. No tax is required on interstate orders. 
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